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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, 1954 
WORDIE, 


MUST BEGIN mentioning the losses which the Society has 

during the past twelve months. 

should place first Professor Sir John Myres, who was awarded the Victoria 
Medal last year for his many contributions geographical research and for 
his encouragement geography education. Sir John Myres, who was born 
1869, was Scholar both Winchester and New College, Oxford. 
Primarily will remembered ancient historian but his whole life’s 
work was inspired knowledge and understanding the geographical 
background. had travelled widely Greece, Asia Minor and Crete, 
conducted excavations Cyprus, and during the first world war was 
Lieutenant-Commander R.N.V.R. operating the Middle East. Among his 
many publications mention particularly that Herodotus. 

have also report the death distinguished personality the world 
geography, namely Professor Emmanuel Margerie. Margerie was born 
1862 and was ninety-one the time his death. was awarded the 
Victoria Medal this Society 1930. His greatest contribution geography 
and geology has been his editing the French edition Eduard Suess’s 
‘Das Antlitz der Erde’ Face the Earth’), but still earlier work 
physical geography must not forgotten. 1888, collaboration with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Noé, helped write great and that time 
original book, ‘Les Formes ‘Terrain,’ valuable not only the 
French Army, for whom was originally intended, but also all physical 
geographers. had known Margerie personally since 1913 when were 
companions together for short time the Yukon and the 
Alaska Coast Yakutat Bay, and his death marks the end forty years 
friendship. 

Word has been received during the past year the death Germany 
Professor Alfred Philippson his ninetieth year. Professor Philippson had 
become the doyen German geographers and was the last representative 
the generation von Richthofen and Penck. the time his death 
was still actively engaged his great work the regional geography 
Greece, ‘Die Griechischen Landschaften.’ 

our own country have lost one the pioneers geographical teaching 
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the death James Fairgrieve. had been Fellow the Society for 
forty-six years, during much which time held Readership the 
University London Institute Education. will remembered 
outstanding teacher whom geography was scientific well human 
discipline and the author the well-known popular book ‘Geography and 
World Power.’ 


referred last year the increased attendances our evening meetings. 
have continued attract large audiences and would like mention 
the popularity Herr Heinrich Harrer’s lecture, which Her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess Kent was present, his seven years ‘Tibet; and also 
the lecture mark the 7ooth anniversary the birth Marco Polo which 
was given March Mr. Hudson All Souls College, Oxford. 
Another lecture particular interest was that the recent explorations into 
the history Roman and Medieval London given Mr. Grimes, 
Director the London Museum. Equally popular were Professor Deben- 
ham’s, which threw new light Livingstone’s last journey, and Sir Rupert 
Hay’s the Persian Gulf States. Mr. Harrisson Borneo and 
Dr. Helge Larsen the prehistory the Alaskan Eskimo dealt with the 
human element. Great interest was also taken Sir Harry Luke’s lecture 
the end May visit the little known and, many, mysterious Easter 
Island the South 

The afternoon lectures during the year began with symposium 
Physical Oceanography and the Biology and Productivity the Sea 
joint meeting with the Institute Biology. was also meeting jointly 
with the Nutrition Society the provisioning expeditions the field 
based recent experience the Services and Himalayan and Polar ex- 
should also mention the meeting held conjunction with the 
Photogrammetric Society which Professor ‘Thompson demonstrated new 
instrument for dealing with aerial photographs. 


Outstanding however among our meetings have been the three dealing 
with the ascent Mount Everest. three meetings were held 
conjunction with the Alpine Club, the first the Royal Festival Hall 
September; the second the Central Hall, Westminster, October; and the 
third, again the Festival Hall. ‘The third meeting was held the after- 
noon Monday, November and was honoured the presence Her 
Majesty Queen, our Patron, accompanied His Royal Highness the 
Edinburgh, Patron the Everest Expedition. were also 
present Her Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess Gloucester, and Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
Kent, Honorary President our Society. 

arranging three repeated Everest meetings the Council made possible 
for about 2,600 Fellows attend personally and bring guest. 

addition Everest was also the theme the three Children’s Meetings 
Christmas, when the speakers characteristic lively and entertaining 
fashion were Sir Edmund Hillary, George Lowe and Wilfred Noyce. will 
all remember the arrival the Hall George Lowe the kit worn the 
approach Everest followed Sir Edmund Hillary wearing his high 
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altitude climbing suit—the suit made familiar everybody not only Sir 
John Hunt’s official book Everest but also the recently published 
abridged school editions, edited Mr. Leonard Brooks. 

This last year there have been two important exhibitions. ‘That which was 
held round about Christmas time dealt, might expected, with the 
successful Everest Expedition, and the model and photographs and equip- 
ment were seen and examined very large numbers. The other exhibition, 
opened the Deputy High Commissioner for Australia, was photographs 
the work the Australian National Antarctic Research 


During the course the year Everest has loomed large and very extensive 
programme lectures both this country and abroad has been carried out 
under the auspices the Society and the Alpine Club. less than 
twenty-eight lectures, for instance, were given the United States and 
Canada. These world-wide lecture tours, which still continue, have brought 
large sums which together with other income, especially from publications, 
resulting from the successful ascent Everest, have been earmarked form 
the capital Everest Trust Fund. Deed itself present 
process completion. Already however advances have been made 
certain expeditions that those with good claims should benefit immediately 
from the Fund. 

know many you will ask further about the ‘Trust but cannot this 
stage more than state that the Society has now nominated its six repre- 
sentatives—Mr. Leonard Brooks, Major-General Brown, Mr. Glen, 
Lord Nathan, General Sir James Marshall-Cornwall and myself. will 
also six representatives from the Alpine Club, and these twelve will due 
course decide how the will function. Society has the privilege 
nominating the first Chairman the ‘Trust and the Council has done the 
honour designate for that important office. 


the field publication the chief event has been the issue facsimile 
the Hereford World Map, accompanied critical memoir written 
Mr. Crone, our Librarian and Map further memoir the 
R.G.S. Research Series about printed. ‘There also pamphlet 
the press which takes the form memorandum the various financial 
aids and funds for research which are available geographers. ‘This has 
been compiled behalf the Research Committee Dr. Balchin 
and will think invaluable University staffs and students seeking grants 
for further research and field work. 

should also this point like mention the Geographical Journal. When 
the annual subscription was raised last year, was hoped that the increased 
income would permit larger position that have more 
lectures and papers which should published than are able print; and 
the Journal has now reached stage which must undoubtedly in- 
creased. Before the last war the consisted over 1000 pages each 
year, but now the number pages about half that amount. 
increase the size the present four issues would merely make them cum- 
bersome and over-weighted certain sections; and the most helpful way 
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which increase can take place will increase the number Journals 
from four six. 

This was one the objects mind when the annual subscription was 
raised, but there has been long interval during which there has been doubt 
regarding the success the raising the subscription. The first step which 
has been made with the increased income has been increase the salaries 
and wages the entire staff. The next step the enlarging the Journal, 
Obligation long overdue, and which personally hope will take place 
later than next year. 


should like report most important benefaction which came the 
Society last year from Mrs, Patrick Ness, well-known and experienced 
traveller who was for many years member Council. Ness has given 
the Society capital sum which will enable make award about 
£50 annually “to travellers who have successfully carried out their plans and 
encourage travellers who wish pursue follow investigations which 
have been partially completed.” first award being made this afternoon. 

After many years have last succeeded filling the empty niche facing 
north the outer wall the Hall. about fifteen years now since Sir 
William Goodenough first proposed that this niche should filled with 
statue David Livingstone, but was not till about three years ago that any 
active steps could undertaken, due largely generous donation received 
undertake the statue, and the unveiling took place October 1953, 
the Secretary State for the Colonies, Mr. Lyttelton. The proceedings and 
speeches made that occasion have been published the Journal. 

Before pass other matters should like note the revival this year 
elections fellowship under Chapter paragraph This indirect 
way saying that the Council has power remit entrance fees and sub- 
scriptions limited number Fellows. have taken advantage this 
bye-law elect Sir John Hunt fellowship, and have also extended 
the same distinction Mr. Kingdon-Ward, who age not far short 
seventy still active the sphere plant geography. 

‘Turning domestic matters, have continued the programme im- 
provements the House. ‘The most important addition the past year has 
been the equipment the Hall with up-to-date microphone installation, 
and the enlargement the soundproof cinema operating room, which can 
now house two new mm. projectors which will ensure continuous showing. 

During the year two well-known members the staff have reached the 
retiring age: Mr. Hext, chief accountant, who had served the Society 
for forty years, retired after long illness. Very shortly Mr. Woodrow the 
Library staff, having completed forty-nine years’ service, will leave for 
equally well-earned retirement. should like take this occasion thanking 
them for their long and faithful services the Society. ‘They carry with them 
their retirement the best wishes the Council and Fellows. 

Changes have been made the administrative organization the Society. 
Mr. Backhouse now becomes chief clerk and accountant, and Mr. Day 
becomes assistant map curator, and Mr. Holland chief draughtsman. 
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should like take this opportunity saying how much have valued the 
help and advice the not only during these last three years President 
but all times since connection with the Society. 

During these three years President have found how heavy the demands 
the staff can be. have been exceptionally busy years. raising 
the annual subscription was course the first stage policy re- 
habilitation—-I think this would the right word. Its effects are not yet 
completely known, but are already certain that the Society should not 
much longer face increasing and crippling How far may have 
secured sufficient surplus remains uncertain, but need think have little 
fear, and certainly none payment covenant not held up. have already 
mentioned that salaries and wages have been increased and that the next 
urgent step the programme the increase the number issues the 
Geographical had hardly thought when first took office three 
years ago that the process would have taken long. passing should say 
how much personally appreciate the recent decision the Council that 
the usual presidential term office, subject course the yearly ballot, 
should continue three year President requires three years 
achieve results, has taken that time carry out merely the first 
part the rehabilitation plans. 

need hardly say how much have enjoyed these years, and one respect 
consider myself fortunate. had always set great store the ascent 
Everest and encouraged the Society’s participation the former Everest, 
and now the Himalayan, Committee’s activities. When looked 1951 that 
success Was coming very near was essential that the right moves should 
made. was great relief therefore 1952 when the various preliminaries 
and particularly dependence oxygen had been decided. After that little 
seemed likely wrong. ‘The Everest expedition office under Sir John 
Hunt and others ran smoothly. take this opportunity therefore thanking 
those others who helped the Mount Everest Expedition office here the 
Wyllie, Mr. Emlyn Jones and Miss Debenham 
for all that they did both send off the Everest Expedition and also 
guard its interests its return. 


Finally should like may say some words about the present trend 
expeditions and travel. 

Lord Rennell may remember the chance which led the finding his 
grandfather’s manuscript diary his Grand ‘Tour the eighteen-thirties. 
His grandfather describes his journey across France Italy and his stay 
young man Florence the Grand style. Lord 
offers contrast, and his own ventures took the form explorations among 
the People the Veil. grandfather was eighteenth century 
survival, his grandson product the nineteenth and twentieth. 

Following the great Age Discovery the nineteenth century was period 


great explorers into the interior not only Africa and Asia but also even 


the United States, and course the Apart from the big names there 
were also however the less known but very competent scientific travellers. 
might mention this connection Francis Galton who had travelled South 
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Africa before becoming one our early Honorary Secretaries. Geography 
can never divorced from history and the sciences. 

the twentieth century there are still the big long-period expeditions 
from this country—Scott, Shackleton and Rymill the Antarctic; Murray, 
Sandford, Bagnold, Fuchs and many others Africa; and Watkins, Glen 
and Simpson the Arctic; but along with these there are the shorter but not 
necessarily smaller summer expeditions. Some them, such Sir George 
Binney’s Spitsbergen, are equally important. Long sustained efforts such 
those Dr. Lewis returning Norway summer after summer must 
also borne mind. ‘The distinction which must made between the 
summer and the longer winter expeditions. 

the shorter summer expeditions that want speak particular. 
When one analyses summer one can find all types, from those 
with almost exclusively scientific objects, for example Dr. Harland’s party 
Spitsbergen 1949, and recent Oxford expeditions Garhwal and 
Uganda, down the couple men the single man travelling across 
Europe say motor car even pedal cycle. difficult know where 
place the line between summer expedition and milder long vacation 
tour. 

Francis Galton the sixties edited series books with the title ‘Long 
Vacation 1860, 1861, etc. The travels collected were 
many cases the same type the summer expeditions which this Society 
does much encourage. would advantage therefore restrict 
the term expedition the more ambitious etforts with scientific objectives 
the lesser variety can then best described simply long vacation travel. 

far long vacation expeditions are concerned, Oxford men have the 
advantage their well-known Exploration Club. Club decides sup- 
port limited number expeditions each year, but imagine there must 
also many other smaller Cambridge have never taken 
the idea Exploration Club which sponsors expeditions. have acted 
and think characteristically. result has been great number 
and expeditions each year, with preference for small parties. ‘The 
larger expeditions when they occur are however very great value. This 
coming summer, for instance, there will about sixty Cambridge men 
undertaking expeditions. figures Oxford are imagine comparable. 
Occasionally the question asked Cambridge should not follow Oxford 
and set Club with similar functions. Opinion however seems prefer 
that Cambridge expeditions should remain now. think nevertheless that 
may need club society where travellers can exchange 
club which would include both the expedition men and the long vacation 
travellers. 

The idea summer expeditions soon spread other Universities. One 
may recall particularly those from Imperial College, London, from Durham, 
St. Andrews, Birmingham, Nottingham and elsewhere. 1953 Edinburgh 
entering the field for the first ran most successful expedition 
Northern Norway. 

Long vacation travel has recently become unusally prominent. Some have 
even said that about one three Cambridge undergraduates overseas 
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each summer. imagine the same Oxford and other Universities. 
seemed that this figure might exaggeration and have accord- 
ingly looked out the figures for own college. Out possible 300 
omit research students, medical students and lawyers, for whom there 
escape from residence the long vacation) the number those who will 
abroad this summer 140; that say, about one two one restricts 
the figures those who are free so; one four one takes the whole 
college into account. 

The Grand which first spoke originated the eighteenth century, 
primarily France and Italy. Readers Professor book 
Swiss travellers will have appreciated the offshoot the movement into 
Switzerland. Alpine Club fact represented mountain variety. ‘Today 
mountain adventure combined with scientific exploration must much 
further afield, the Arctic the 

the beginning the nineteenth century costs were high and travel 
abroad was largely social matter confined men fashion and wealth. 
This was probably still true when the Alpine Club was founded. Vacation 
travel however now knows bounds and the figures which have given for 
one Cambridge college doubt apply elsewhere much the same propor- 
tion. Vacation travellers, whether making scientific expeditions otherwise, 
are reality merely the twentieth century form the Grand Tour such 
today demanded much more widely extended system education. 


THE MARSHMEN SOUTHERN IRAQ 
WILFRED THESIGER 


Southern extend southwards from Amara the 

‘Tigris and eastwards from Shuyukh the Euphrates Qurna 
where the rivers join form the Shatt Arab. can conveniently 
divided into the Eastern Marshes, between the ‘Tigris and the Persian frontier, 
the Central Marshes, between the and the Euphrates, and the Southern 
Marshes the south the Euphrates round the Hammar Lake. 
Eastern and Central Marshes are caused the overflow and dispersal the 
has been estimated that per cent. the discharge this river 
Baghdad dispersed these marshes. Euphrates dispersed below 
Nasariya numerous canals and its scattered waters gradually drain into the 
Lake and thence into the Shatt Arab the channel Qarmat 
Ali few miles above Basra. water which flows down the old Euphrates 
channel between Sug Shuyukh and Qurna comes from the right bank 
the ‘Tigris. ‘These marshes cover nearly 6000 square miles. April and May, 
when rising temperatures have melted the snow the and Persian 
mountains and caused high floods the and Euphrates, large area 
outside the marshes submerged under feet water, but reverts 
desert the floods recede. September and October when the rivers have 


reached their lowest levels large part the marshes dries up. ‘This seasonal 
marsh covered with angustata) bulrush usually about feet 


height, and kaulan (Scirpus brachyceras) and other sedges and grasses. 
(Phragmites communis), giant reed sometimes feet height, the 
predominant vegetation the permanent marsh, and flourishes dense 
reed beds often forming floating islands the lagoons. waste mud, 
water and monotonous vegetation, vast patchwork reed beds, lagoons and 
waterways, dotted with few small islands and occasional and rice 
fields, the land the marshmen Ma‘dan: hard land, cold winter and 
hot and humid summer. July 1916 the temperature near Kut rose 
128° and temperatures 124° have been recorded both Shaiba and 
this time year the relative humidity may much 
per and the wet bulb temperatures approach blood heat. winter 
the days are often warm with temperatures high 85° but the nights 
are always cold and when the wind blows off the Kurdish snows the cold 
intense. Here there fuel other than dried reeds and buffalo dung, and the 
houses the Ma‘dan, though generally waterproof, are cold and draughty 
the winter months. Summer begins May and ends early October, while 
winter lasts from November until early April. Spring and autumn last only 
about month each. 

The Ma‘dan have acquired evil name. aristocratic Arab tribes 
despise them for their dubious lineage and willingly impute them every 


This article based, kind permission the Royal Central Asian Society, 
lecture that Society February (published January 1954). 
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sort perfidy and wickedness, while the townsmen fear them, shun them 
and readily believe all that they hear against them. Among the British too 
their reputation bad, legacy from the First World War when from the 
shelter their marshes they murdered and looted both sides indiscriminately 
opportunity offered. first visited them 1950 and during the past four 
years have spent about fifteen months their went among them 
myself without servant, camp kit provisions, live with them their 
villages, entirely dependent upon them for food, shelter and transport. 
first they were very suspicious, but gradually won their confidence and 
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now welcomed any their villages. have found them genial, 
happy people, welcoming and friendly, and but troubled blood feuds. 
They have well established reputation thieves, but have not, yet, 
stolen anything from me. Their code not the strict code the desert, 
their hospitality far less lavish, their petience and fortitude are less great, 
and their loyalty one another probably less staunch, but their qualities 
fall short the exacting standards the Badu they compare not unfavourably 
with those the Arab villagers. 

The Ma‘dan comprise several different tribes and sections surrounding 
tribes. Some the Ma‘dan are possibly Arab origin but others are pro- 
bably descended from races who were these parts before the Arab invasion. 
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All the Arab tribes Southern Iraq, other than the real Badu tribes, have 
undoubtedly absorbed large amount alien blood. the Arab the Najd 
and Hejaz the prototype the Arab, most the tribes Southern Iraq, 
judged their physical characteristics, are very mixed origin. One would 
expect this especially the marshes which must have afforded safe 
refuge broken remnants conquered peoples since early times. would 
not therefore wise accept the assertion any the Ma‘dan that they 
are Arabs, since claim descended from one the great Arab tribes 
has the same among these people claim Norman descent 
this country. Although the Arabs have imposed their language, their 
religion and their customs the Ma‘dan doubtful how much real Arab 
blood there such tribes the Faraijat, Shaghanba, Fartus, Shadda, 
Suai‘diyin, Sua‘id, Kauliba and however convinced that 
mistake regard the Ma‘dan ethnologically distinct from the surrounding 
tribes. There hard-and-fast line between them. would wrong 
assume that the cultivators living outside the marshes are Arab and the 
Ma‘dan earlier stock for most these tribes are intermixed. There 
probably much less Arab blood some the Ma‘dan tribes than the 
cultivators, but simply matter degree. The difference between them 
not one race but habitat, and some degree occupation. Although 
they dress alike, speak the same dialect and live very similar lives, the 
who grow rice the edges the marsh, would describe them- 
selves Falah, cultivators, while others the same tribe who live four 
five miles inside the marsh would call themselves ‘They both keep 
buffaloes, grow rice, move about canoes and spear fish. Among the Ma‘dan 
the emphasis their buffaloes and among the cultivators their rice- 
some cultivators keep more than others, while some 
the Ma‘dan grow more rice than their neighbours. Ma‘dan simply means 
dweller the marshes. Ma‘dan can divided into nomads and 
villagers. ‘The nomads consist certain sections the Faraijat, the Suai‘- 
diyin, some the Sua‘id, few Shaghanba, the Kauliba among the 
Daraj, and the Chab among the Bani Lam. ‘They own great herds buffaloes. 
Most families possess twenty thirty buffaloes and few the Faraijat own 
between 120 and 200. All them regulate their lives according the needs 
their buffaloes but there are many marked and surprising variations 
their seasonal movements. 

‘The majority the Ma‘dan however are settled villages, and these 
villagers many cultivate rice which, since sown May and harvested 
November, ties them their villages throughout the summer. Others have 
cultivation but remain throughout the year large and permanent 
villages, such Baidha and Sauda, Dibinh and the Eastern 
Marshes, and Qubur and Aggar the Central Marshes, tending their 
buffaloes, fishing and making reed mats; but some them (for instance the 
Amaira) tend evacuate their villages during the height the floods and 
settle islands the areas outside the real marshes. Yet others, 
such the western Fartus, remain their villages while the floods are out, 
and then move deeper into the marshes with their buffaloes the autumn. 
All them adjust their lives according local conditions and their arrange- 
ments vary from place place and from season season. settled 
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villagers differ from the nomads possessing but few buffaloes: man who 
owned dozen would reckoned well off, and most them own only five 
six. Since the bride price amongst these tribes usually three 
early marriages are uncommon. 

Although these sedentary Ma‘dan own but few buffaloes, they are never- 
theless the most important thing their lives. ‘They spend much time cutting 
fodder (hashish) for their animals during the night. Soon after dawn warm 
weather, later the morning during the winter, the village encampment 
empties. Men, women and children set forth their canoes for the reed-beds, 
and they often travel considerable distance reach the best places. Most 
men and boys are naked while gathering reeds, but the women and girls keep 
themselves covered. cut the reeds with saw-edged sickle (minjal) wad- 
ing about their waists water and piling cut reeds into their 
amid much shouting, laughter and song. buffaloes, which have spent 
the night standing outside their owners’ houses, plunge into the water soon 
after sunrise and wade swim some favourite haunt where they spend the 
day grazing resting nearly submerged the water. ‘The nomads herd 
their while out grazing, but the sedentary Ma‘dan not so. 
The village buffaloes return their own accord sunset, earlier the 
Eastern Marshes where the thieves can take their loot across the frontier. 
Buffaloes are usually stolen the daytime while they are grazing. 
evening everyone returns home. unload the reeds from their canoes 
and scatter them front their buffaloes, which have climbed out the 
water the sodden platforms front the houses. then light 
smoke fires keep the midges and mosquitoes away from their animals, and 
the men milk the buffaloes. Women never milk them, and was surprised 
find how many boys did not know how so. 

Buffaloes provide the Ma‘dan with milk, cream, butter and some places 
with cheese. would never slaughter buffalo for unless were 
sick and they were afraid was going die. good buffalo worth 
about and these marsh buffaloes are much sought after. Merchants, 
known jalalba, visit the marshes buy them and later sell them far 
away Baghdad, but few tribesmen would sell one unless need money 
buy canoe rifle. When their herds are struck epidemic they sell 
the hides the dead animals the who collect the area like crows. 
Some the Ma‘dan own few small cows and nearly every home guarded 
watch-dog which usually large and savage. are few cats the 
villages and some chickens; the chickens are very small, but sell for much 
quarter dinar (five shillings) each, and consequence are rarely 
killed except feed guest. 

The nomadic Ma‘dan build temporary shelters (shakas) throwing few 
split-reed mats over two three ribs, made bundles reeds, leaning 
mats against paddles thrust into the ground. structures can quickly 
pulled down and loaded with the nomads’ few other possessions into their 
canoes when they wish move. Some the sedentary Ma‘dan live 
shelters which are but little more elaborate, but most them live fairly 
well-constructed houses. Sometimes their houses are clustered upon small 
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islands known islands are probably the sites ancient 
villages and towns, and many them are believed the Ma‘dan conceal 
buried treasure. All the Ma‘dan firmly believe the mysterious island called 
Hufaidh, which said exist the heart the Central Marshes the 
north-east Kabaish and guarded jins who have the power make 
the island invisible. Here there said buried treasure, date groves and 
gardens with pomegranates and other fruit. night light believed 
burn the island, which many the Ma‘dan claim have seen. 

most villages (salaf, pl. the houses are built stacks rushes, 
packed behind low reed fence form sodden platform (chabasha), re- 
sembling giant dabchick’s nest. ‘This platform constantly subsides and its 
level always being raised again laying down new layers rushes. During 
the floods the water sometimes rises inside house and its inmates have 
squat the raised reed platform (sarir) which built the middle each 
house and divides the family quarter from the men’s side. Among the 
Ma‘dan there however little any attempt keep the women apart from 
the visitors. family side the house used for cooking, and for this 
reason are invited sit the other end. But anyone can enter from 
either side and sit and talk the women, who are never veiled. night the 
whole family and their guests sleep together the platform the men’s 
side, the other end usually crowded with cooking pots, sacks grain 
young buffaloes. 

more permanent houses (bait are built split-reed mats 
laid, overlap, over five more parallel ribs (shaba) made from 
bundles reeds. Each rib constructed setting two long, tightly bound 
bundles reeds into the ground opposite each other, the width the house 
apart, and inclined outwards. tops the bundles are then pulled 
inwards and spliced one into the other form horse-shoe warm 
weather the two ends the house are left open, but cold, wet windy 
weather they are closed with From this simple type house have been 
evolved the spacious mudhifs, guest houses, which are such 
conspicuous feature the larger villages round the marshes. There 
particularly beautiful mudhif Saigal. consists eleven arches and 
feet length, feet wide and feet high. rib each arch feet 
circumference the bottom and tapers about feet the top, and 
made from great number thin reeds carefully bound ‘Transverse 
bundles reeds some inches diameter are fastened close together along 
the length these ribs and the mats are then sewn this framework with 
overlay ensure treble quadruple thickness matting. Four 
thick but tapering pillars reeds support the two end walls, which consist 
alternate matting and trellis work. ‘The longest mudhif which have seen was 
Madina the Euphrates; consisted fifteen arches and was feet 
long. lacked proportion however being too long for its height, which was 
only about feet, and therefore produced the effect tunnel. All mudhifs 
are built with odd number arches, either occasionally 15, and 
the number the arches traditionally fixed for each tribe and family. ‘The 
entrance always faces Mecca. ‘The floor covered with reed mats, and carpets 
are laid down these required. contains furniture other than 
large porous water-jug (qus) supported wooden frame and placed near 
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the entrance. The sarir, platform, which prominent feature dwelling- 
houses, never constructed mudhif. coffee hearth situated third 
the way into the mudhif the right-hand side and round centres the 
social life the village. 

Canoes are indispensable the Ma‘dan. Without them, the tribesmen 
would immobile, unable many cases move from one end village 
the other, and quite unable gather reeds fodder for their buffaloes, 
spear fish. ‘They call their canoes the generic term mashuf (pl. 
mashuf made from planks, carvel built, flat-bottomed and 
coated outside with bitumen (jir). top half the ribs planked 
along the inside. ‘The outer planking carried forward and upward form 
long, thin, tapering stem (‘anj) which parts the reeds the canoe forced 
through the marshes. About feet both the stem (akhair) and bows (sidr) 
are often decked. There thwart about third the way forward, 
and strengthening beam (also jisit) across the boat two-thirds the way 
forward. Passengers always sit the bottom the mashuf, never the 
thwart. taradas, which were once the war canoes the marshes and are 
still used the sheikhs owing their speed and comfort, are much 
feet length but are only about feet across their greatest beam. 
will carry twelve people. Unlike the ordinary mashuf, these taradas 
have floor boards (takht) and the inside planking ceiling decorated with 
rows flat-headed iron nails inches across. ‘There silver model 
canoe from the Baghdad Museum which closely resembles 
present-day mashuf.3 general the marshmen favour broad, roomy canoe 
known barkash which can carry large load reeds. canoes the 
nomads are especially large and spacious, since they are used carry the 
whole family and their possessions frequent journeys. Ma‘dan also 
use small shallow canoes called mataur when shooting wild-fowl. They 
punt their canoes where the water shallow but paddle them (gharaf) 
where deep, and there are many places the marshes where the water 
more than feet depth. tarada, large mashuf, usually has crew 
five, two the bows and three the stern, who punt paddle unison 
first one side and then the other. ‘The Ma‘dan always prefer punt 
rather than paddle their canoes, since they then travel faster and with less 
effort. travel miles day with ease. When travelling 
river outside the marshes, where the banks are firm, they tow the canoe 
rope (sharufa) fastened its bows, but while doing have keep sharp 
look-out for savage dogs they pass through the successive villages along the 
banks. Although these canoes have very little free-board, the Ma‘dan move 
about them freely, often jumping from them into deep water and scramb- 
ling back without swamping them. They learn handle canoe almost 
before they can walk, but they are afraid open water bad weather. Last 
year marriage party was caught large lagoon sudden storm and 
several canoes were swamped and many people drowned. marshmen 
also own number larger boats which they call balam (pl. bilam), dis- 
tinct from balams vary greatly size but are distinguished 
from the mashufs being double-ended and having bollard stem and 
stern head. either punt the balams walking along inside the boat 
they sail them. Large balams (‘aniya) from Basra and ‘Amara come the 
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marshes collect reeds and reed mats, and have seen several Baidhat 
Nuafil the Eastern Marshes which had two masts. The barbara fisher- 
men use small balams when they are fishing with their nets. 

‘There wood the marshes and boats are made imported wood. 
The boat-builders are generally Sabaeans, but the Bait Abu 
Hajal are also skilled this craft. best canoes are built Huwair the 
Euphrates, few miles above Qurna. are usually some Sabaean 
families the larger villages and around the marshes, where they make 
living repairing canoes and are easily distinguished from the Arabs 
their large beards. 

‘The Ma‘dan spend much their time spearing fish. fishing spear 
falih has five barbed prongs and attached bamboo shaft about feet 
length. ‘These bamboos are imported from India. spearman stands 
the stern the canoe, while another man punts paddles stern foremost 
that the spearman when throwing not inconvenienced the high stem 
the Parties marshmen when out spearing fish are called suaid. 
will spend the greater part the day thrusting their spears random 
into likely-looking water among the reeds, the roots the edge 
reed-beds. marshman will throw his spear the ripple moving fish 
and misses will recover it, follow the fish and try again, until either 
spears loses his prey. man will usually get three four fish the course 
day, and they spear them night the light reed torches. 
seldom travel canoe without their spears and, when armed with them, 
are prepared attack wild boar the reed-beds. they can get close 
enough they will throw their spears coots, herons, duck, dabchicks and 
will hunt diving cormorant, often successfully. ‘The Ma‘dan poison fish 
with powdered zahra (digitalis) made into pellets with flour and chicken 
droppings inserted into fresh-water shrimps (raubian). fish, stupified, 
rise the surface and are easily collected. professional fishermen, 
barbara, who use nets, are however caste apart and are despised the 
tribesmen. But destitute tribesmen sometimes assist the barbara and the 
prejudice against them weakening. barbara never use spears but catch 
fish with seine-nets (shabach), worked from balam, with fixed floating 
nets river. have seen casting nets used Majar Kabir and 
Basra but not the marshes. Many the barbara live the Azairij country, 
the Majar, Kabaish. Some villages are inhabited entirely them, 
but the whole they not remain one place, but fish different localities 
according the season and level the water. During the height the 
floods they visit the great expanse water which temporarily covers the 
desert north the marshes; later the year they net the river branches 
which flow down towards the marshes, and when the water low move into 
the marshes, where they often take large hauls fish the lagoons. 

the whole the Ma‘dan seem better fed than most the 
other tribes Southern Iraq, since they have more milk and fish. They 
generally eat some bread and drink few glasses tea, they have any, for 
breakfast. When they set out spear fish gather reeds they take some 
bread and little butter cheese with them their canoes. main meal 
the evening soon after sunset and consists generally grilled fish and 
rice (tabikh) girdle cakes made from millet flour and eaten with 
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milk cream. During the winter they shoot certain number wild-fowl 
with old muzzle-loading guns, loaded with locally made powder and scraps 
iron. Milk and tea are the marshmen’s drink. ‘The tea they drink strong, 
sweet and without milk, out small glasses. ‘Today, few any them 
make coffee, which very expensive and served only the guest houses 
the larger sheikhs outside the marshes. Most them smoke, even small 
boys four and five years old. and dried butfalo dung cakes 
provide them with sufficient fuel. ‘There always risk fire, especially 
high wind, and such fires can especially disastrous island where the 
houses are crowded closely together. ‘The houses blaze few seconds 
and the greater part village can destroyed before people can get their 
possessions out their homes. 

The Ma‘dan wear few clothes. Small children are usually naked, but the 
boys frequently wear silver collar set with coloured stones. man’s usual 
dress simply long Arab shirt (dishdasha) which pulls slips off 
when wading about the water. true marshman wears drawers. cold 
weather formal occasions throws coarse brown woollen cloak 
(hidim) over his shirt, and when paddling punting his canoe often wears 
nothing but this cloak wrapped round his waist. the Ma‘dan either 
shave their heads cut their hair very short, although few years ago they 
wore very long and plaits. Many the older men grow beards, but the 
younger ones generally shave. nearly always cover their heads with 
cotton headcloth (shatfa), usually black and white check, the kind worn 
the Shia‘ Southern Iraq. Few them put head-rope their 
own villages. frequently wear curved narrow-bladed daggers (khanjar) 
fastened round their waists with piece cord. Some them own rifles 
(tafaq), but these are usually bad condition and much their ammunition 
locally made. ‘Their other weapons are clubs (sakhair), weighted 
with lumps bitumen, and fishing spears. 

All Ma‘dan enjoy singing and dancing, only Saiqal, where the ‘Isa 
(one the Muntifiq shepherd tribes) have encroached the marshes, are 
song and dance (other than the war dance hausa) forbidden their 
sheikhs unseemly amongst Moslems. Elsewhere men and boys with good 
voices acquire considerable fame. New songs (basta) are frequently composed 
and are sung the Ma‘dan they paddle about their canoes, cut reeds 
sit round their fires the evenings. marriage among the Ma‘dan 
always occasion for great festivity. the bride belongs another village 
the bridegroom’s friends set out the morning their canoes fetch her. 
The bridegroom never accompanies them but remains behind his house. 
The greater part the day spent the bride’s village feasting and 
dancing. evening everyone collects the bride’s home where they 
dance the One man sings couple lines, which the others then 
repeat chorus they stamp round circle, brandishing their weapons 
and firing off their rifles. bride then placed canoe and taken 
her new village, accompanied great crowd canoes, singing and firing 
off shots. ‘The party, known zuafif, stops any village through which 
passes, and lands one more the houses dance the The 
rejoicing reaches its climax they approach the bridegroom’s home. 

The Ma‘dan, like most the Arabs Southern Iraq, are Shia‘. 
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considerable number them claim Sayids descendants the Prophet 
and differentiate themselves from the other tribesmen wearing green-and- 
black instead black-and-white check headcloths. ‘There scarcely 
village but contains one two families Sayids, and there are few villages 
inhabited entirely them; indeed suspect that many per cent. 
the Ma‘dan make this claim for themselves. ‘These Sayids command great 
respect among the tribesmen but general live the same sort life the 
others and are not parasitic, are many the Sayids the Hadhramaut. 
Some them are indeed very poor. Most the Ma‘dan are lax about their 
few them know how pray and fewer them keep the fast. 
number Ma‘dan make the pilgrimage Mashad Ridha Persia and are 
then known the title Not many them have been Mecca, 
although this pilgrimage probably more expensive than the 
journey Mashad. Many them visit the Holy Cities Iraq, local 
shrines such Ali Gharbi, Ali the tomb Bin Ali near 
Azair. When man dies his family will possible take his corpse Najaf 
for burial. 

‘The Ma‘dan suffer much from sickness and disease result the con- 
ditions under which they live. ‘The Iraqi Government maintains hospitals 
Basra, ‘Amara and Nasariya, and dispensaries some the smaller towns 
near the marshes, such Majar Kabir, Qallat Salih and Kabaish, but 
often difficult for marshman spare the time from tending his buffaloes 
his rice one these places get himself treated. Most them have 
had little contact with the world outside the marshes, and prefer, when they 
fall sick, remain their villages and hope for the best. always take 
with well-stocked medicine chest, and although have medical 
training have acquired during twenty years’ wandering remote places 
some practical knowledge medicine and first aid. Living among these 
marshmen have sometimes been able help them, but all too often have 
been defeated ignorance. 

During the winter months the marshes are alive with wild-fowl. have 
seen duck flighting rice fields while the sun was still well above the 
horizon numbers which reminded swarms locusts. All kinds 
European duck winter here, well the marbled duck (malha), which 
remains breed. have watched spellbound while seemingly endless skeins 
geese, white-fronted and grey lag, passed overhead and the cold air rang 
with their calling. few the grey lag linger breed March among 
the vast expanses bulrushes, and the Ma‘dan seek out their nests order 
take their eggs and hatch them out under chickens. have seen their 
goslings villages both the Eastern and Central Marshes and the 
Great bands coots also arrive here the autumn and remain for 
while the spring after the ducks have left. ‘There are great numbers 
pelicans, some which also breed here, and have seen the marshmen 
spearing the young birds, still unabie fly, Umm Binni October. 
have only once, the end March, seen flamingos these marshes. 
Common cormorants, pigmy cormorants, darters, grebes, herons (including 
the goliath heron), spoonbills, ibis, curlews, stilts, avocets, sandpipers and 
snipe, gulls, terns, ospreys and harriers enliven these marshes during the 
colder months, and Ma‘dan, armed often with primitive muzzle-loading guns, 
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out shooting from dawn till dusk. Crouching naked behind handful 
reeds, marksman will wade slowly through the icy water towards bunch 
duck coots, intent getting many birds with one shot possible. But 
far the greatest number ducks are taken nets ponds outside the 
marshes and are later sold the towns. 

During the summer stillness and emptiness descends the marshes. 
Nearly all the birds have left and only the purple gallinule skulking 
along the edge the reed-beds offers target for the marshman’s gun. 
the time hunger the marshes, for the water still high and fishing 
difficult, and the stores rice the houses are running low. The villagers 
are now busy sowing and planting out their next year’s crop which they have 
guard night from the ravages wild pig. Pig abound this country. 
two years shot 488, walking them the reed-beds stalking them 
small canoe they lay asleep the banks water channels the edge 
the marshes. used 275 Rigby high-velocity rifle and found most 
effective. pig (Sus are the same the Indian wild boar. ‘They 
vary greatly colour; some them have long matted coats reddish hair, 
others are covered with short grey bristles, and many them are rubbed 
nearly naked that they look almost black. They run great size, and 
several which have shot must have weighed 300 swampy bulrush 
beds they build for themselves great sodden nests rushes (chabasha), feet 
across and often feet more height, which they sleep during the day. 
found that once had marked down one these nests could usually 
return and kill the pig it. When they lie the banks canals they 
often carry some reeds their wallows where they make rudimentary nests, 
even though the ground nearly dry. breed April and May and 
usually produce four five litter. 

Lack space and some lack knowledge alike prevent fuller picture 
the Ma‘dan whose habits and environment have tried describe. Hard 
and primitive, their way life has endured for centuries, but the next few 
years the marshes will drained and the marshmen have known them 
will disappear merged into the stereotyped pattern the modern 
world—more comfortable, perhaps, but certainly less free and 
turesque. Like many others, regret the forces which are inexorably subur- 
banizing the untamed places and turning tribesmen into 


NOTES 

cultivators the Chahla and the Azairij country frequently build single 
dwelling shaped like from two these houses. have not seen any these 
dwellings among the Ma‘dan. 

Different types mashuf are chalabia, barkash kada and 
smaller mataur does not rise front stem. 

have not seen any quffas (coracles) the south Ali Gharbi. 
are some clay models from the Baghdad Museum. 

Ma‘dan sometimes tie together bundles bulrushes make small primi- 
tive boat called shasha. 

have found their nests May, containing three four eggs. 

Indian and the European wild boar are now considered belong the same 
species Sus scrofa. See ‘Check list Palearctic and Indian Mammals, 
Ellerman and Morrison-Scott, London: The Trustees the British 
Museum, 1951, pages 
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THE ROLE KOREA THE FAR EAST 
CHARLES FISHER 


RECENT role Korea the battle-ground between the Communist 
land-powers, Russia and China, and the forces the United Nations, 
based initially upon Japan and maintained the field western sea power, 
the latest among many manifestations problem which inherent 
the geography the country. Owing its character land bridge, pro- 
jecting some 600 miles from the parent continental mass within 120 miles 
the Japanese archipelago, Korea has been the scene repeated move- 
ment between the Both the northern Mongoloid strain the present 
Japanese population and the broad stream Chinese culture which flowed 
into the islands during the first millennium passed this way; again 
1274 and 1281 Kublai Khan used the peninsula the springboard for his 
attempted invasions Japan, and over three hundred years later Hideyoshi 
reversed the process what proved equally abortive attack China. 
respect its internal geography Korea was likened Karl Ritter 
Italy, but from many points view the comparison with Japan more 
significant. Geologically area ancient folding much modified 
more recent dislocation and endowed with considerable mineral wealth, 
especially the north. Like Japan moreover predominantly moun- 
tainous, with series rugged transverse ridges separating from the 
Manchurian lowlands and axial running parallel with the east coast 
almost its southern tip. Nearly all the larger rivers, whose plains account 
for the bulk the per cent. the total area which suitable for culti- 
vation, flow westwards the submerged coastline the Yellow Sea. The 
latter abounds natural harbours, though the best and most commodious 
anchorages are found along the southern coast, directly facing south-western 
Japan. 

The climate Korea may described continental monsoon type 
and its range considerably greater than that the main island Japan 
(Honshu) with which almost identical size and latitudinal extent. 
While southern Korea summer temperatures are very similar those 
central Honshu though winters are colder, northern Korea, which adjoins 
the continental mainland and exposed especially along the coast fierce 
north-east winds, has much lower average temperatures and extremely 
bitter winters. Both its effect the relative agricultural productivity 
the two halves, and the strategic implications the winter freeze which 
the northern ports for three months the year but nor- 
mally does not affect those the south, this difference, which merely one 
aspect the deeper contrast between the maritime and continental halves 
the country,? all important. 

the time when Korea first appears reliable historical records shortly 
before the beginning the Christian era, the cleavage between north and 
south was already evident its political geography. For the north, forming, 
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with the adjacent parts what now Manchuria, the kingdom Ch’ao 
Hsien,} had been absorbed the Han Empire China part 
policy strengthening the frontier defences against nomad invaders, while 
the small kingdoms the south remained independent. But thereafter these 
latter, which for time had close ties with Japan, united self-defence 
against possible further encroachment China. After B.c. therefore the 
new kingdom Silla ruled over most southern Korea, though B.c. 
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third state, Pakche, arose the south-west. subsequent centuries the 
Chinese hold over the north weakened, and 668 Silla succeeded 
welding the whole Korea into single political entity whose cohesion 
proved adequate survive all later changes dynasty. Nevertheless 
significant that under both the Koryu established and the 
Dynasty which followed 1392, the choice capital, respectively 
Kaesong and Seoul, seems have been determined the need prevent 
the dissimilar northern and southern extremities from breaking 
Without doubt the strongest unifying force during this formative period 
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the Korean nation was 
provided 
culture, 
cally from Chinese 
sources but rendered 
distinctive 
respects through the 
intermediary 
Korean language. The 
latter, which belongs 
the Turanian group 
and polysyllabic, 
completely different 


its spoken form from 

Chinese; though tra- 

ditionally has been 
characters, 


standing the develop- 
ment ingenious native alphabet, On-mun, the fifteenth 
throughout most its history Korea has been one way another 
satellite China and has always tended model its institutions 
tices those its great neighbour. ‘Thus, for example, form civil 
service resembling the mandarinate was introduced 957, and under the 
Dynasty 
placed Buddhism the official 
creed, though fact the majority 
the population remained ani- 
mists. 
was during the late sixteenth 
century that Korea for the first 
time assumed role which has 
since become more familiar. 
leader, Hideyoshi, attempted 
invade China via the Korean 
peninsula first step the 


conquest the whole east Asian 

mainland. the which 

followed, Korea, whose King had 

pointed out that the venture stood 

bee might expect trying Mimana 


suffered acute devastation. 
five years later, 1627, the Political divisions Korea 
peninsula was again invaded, this time the “Three 
time the Manchus, seeking 550 (after Kuno) 
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secure their eastern flank before advancing into China, and Korea was forced 
become tributary the power which 1644 established itself the 
Ch’ing Dynasty Peking. manner which strikingly foreshadows 
certain aspects the contemporary situation, Korea, the result its focal 
position between the strong powers surrounding all sides, became 
directly and tragically involved conflicts which intrinsically were 
sense its concern. 


these circumstances the adoption the middle seventeenth century 
policy extreme introversion fully understandable. For long periods there- 
after Korea’s external contacts were limited exclusively the sending the 
annual tribute China, and wide strip territory along the Yalu river 
frontier was kept permanently uncultivated and uninhabited defensive zone. 


Nevertheless, ‘Tokugawa Japan, also Korea, political seclusion 
provided answer the country’s social and economic problems which, 
mainly result growing population pressure, were this time becoming 
acute. Having learned from China the techniques cultivation and irriga- 
tion some time during the second millennium Korea had become 
predominantly rice-growing land, though the harsh climate much the 
country was far from ideal for this form land use. ‘Thus, although popula- 
tion density seems have been consistently below that Japan, life was 
much harder sustain and, particular, the demand for winter fuel led 
rigorous deforestation which turn promoted soil erosion, especially the 
southern part the 

these physical were added others social nature. During 
the period isolation, governmental corruption abounded and the abuses 
landlordism increased, with the result that the living conditions the 
peasantry sank abyssmal level. Accordingly, when the doors the 
hermit kingdom were forced open the later nineteenth century, the absence 
leadership and the prevailing social apathy had reduced the country 
complete political impotence. was such circumstances that Korea 
emerged again the international scene, time rapidly growing tension 
between the decadent Manchu Chinese empire, newly awakened Japan, 
and powerful and expansionist Russia. 

The first major geopolitical change ushering the new era came 1860 
with China’s cession the Ussuri territories Russia, which thus for the 
first time obtained common frontier some miles with Korea. The 
precise significance the Russian attempt the following year seize the 
island midway between southern Korea and the Japanese 
coast, debatable, and has been argued that the move, which was speedily 
frustrated British naval action, was purely defensive measure aimed 
protecting the gateway the Sea Japan, whose shores Vladivostok was 
this time being built. that may, the excellent ice-free harbours 
southern Korea exerted inordinate fascination the Russians, and this 
state caused great anxiety Japan which had recently been alarmed 
Russian infiltration into Sakhalin and the Kuriles. 

‘To the Japanese, Korea, which became known “‘the dagger pointing 
the heart loomed even larger than did the Russians. Apart 
from understandable desire keep this strategic peninsula out the hands 
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any power which might harbour aggressive designs, the Japanese saw 
both source much-needed food and raw materials, and possible outlet 
for their own mounting population. But addition these not entirely 
unreasonable considerations, some Japanese were even this stage scheming 
revive Hideyoshi’s expansionist policy and, their opinion, the obvious 
first step was obtain control the Korean 

‘The apparent obstacle both Russian and Japanese ambitions lay the 
rights suzerainty which China enjoyed the peninsula. But fact her 
control was tenuous the extreme, and proved important only cloak for 
the intrigues the two major contestants. 1876 Japan’s attempts open 
the ports Korea7 mutual trade met with some success, and the 
Kangwha was signed between the two countries. its terms Japan also 
recognized the independence Korea, and the latter agreed permit 
Japanese immigration. But Japan’s early hopes founding here great 
colonie peuplement faded quickly view the already high density and 
exceedingly low standard living the Korean rural population, that 
virtually from the the distribution Japanese immigrants was pre- 
dominently urban. 

During the following decade, other powers, notably Britain and the United 
States, began show strong interest trading with Korea and were 
favour maintaining its integrity buffer between Russia, China and 
Japan. But the apparent inability the Koreans themselves abandon the 
modes thought engendered over two centuries seclusion proved 
fatal obstacle such policy face the increasing pressure from without. 

For the Russians decided build the Railway and 
when less person than the Crown Prince Nicholas proclaimed the need 
for ice-free port the south-east Korea, Japanese suspicions the 
already strong Russian influence became intense. ‘Then, relation- 
ships between the two powers deteriorated ominously, Great Britain 1894 
proposed division Korea into Russian and Japanese sphere, but the 
suggestion was turned down Japan. Shortly afterwards the revolt the 
(an extreme reactionary group Korea favouring the expulsion 
all foreigners) gave the Japanese pretext for sending troops Seoul, and 
from the clash that quickly followed with Imperial Chinese forces, also sent 
the aid the Korean government, came the war which 
Japan achieved spectacular victory. 

view British and American determination preserve Korea 
buffer however Japan decided not insist annexing the peninsula this 
stage. But, addition demanding Formosa, the Liaotung peninsula, and 
substantial indemnity, she obtained from China undertaking respect 
the complete independence However, within few days the 
signing the (Shimonoseki), the so-called (France, 
Germany and Russia) which, accordance with the prevailing armigerous 
imagery the day, affected see Liaotung pistol aimed the heart 
despatched note stating that they 

give new proof their sincere friendship for the Government 

H.M. the Emperor Japan, advising him renounce the definite 

possession 
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This action, which must surely rank one the most unusual manifestations 
amity record, proved decisive and Japan gave her claim the 
peninsula though she felt strong enough ignore the similar protestations 
the Dutch regarding Formosa. 

far Korea was concerned the Japanese lost little time following 
their success and took the initiative proposing settlement with 
Russia, offering divide the peninsula the 38th parallel into two pro- 
tectorates. But this time was the Russians’ turn reject the proposal, for 
already secret negotiations were afoot with China regarding the construction 
the Chinese Eastern Railway strip leased territory across Man- 
churia from China Vladivostok. And May 1896 the Russians completed 
the humiliation Japan themselves obtaining twenty-five-year lease 
over the tip the Liaotung peninsula and the right link this rail with 
the main trunk line via Chang-chun (Hsinking). 

This tremendous strengthening the Russian strategic position the 
Far East caused deep concern both and Japan, and thereafter the 
beginnings can discerned new alignment these two sea powers 
leading the conclusion the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 1902. years 
later Japan, secure the new-found strength which this implied, attacked 
and defeated the Russians one the most momentous wars history. 
And this time, thanks her much stronger international standing, and the 
disillusionment the Western powers over the possibility preserving 
Korean neutrality, Japan was able, the Portsmouth not 
only obtain possession southern Sakhalin and transfer the Russian 
leases southern Manchuria, but also turn Korea into protectorate. 
Annexation followed within few years, and the declaration this effect 
may not unjustly described the first public enunciation the 
doctrine which was later glorified the name 


“His Majesty the Emperor Japan and His Majesty the Emperor 
Korea having view the special and close relations between their respective 
countries, desiring promote the common weal the two nations and 
assure permanent peace the Extreme East, and being convinced that 
these objects can best attained the annexation Korea the 
Empire Japan, have resolved conclude ‘Treaty such annexa- 


fact, the form military rule which the Japanese imposed Korea 
from 1910 1919 was among the most brutal and repressive ever 
The culmination this phase was reached the attempted and apparently 
successful stamping out the independence movement which had grown 
under the stimulus President Wilson’s advocacy the principle self- 
determination, and following this numerous political exiles took refuge 
abroad, notably, according taste, either China, the United States the 
Even before 1917 however agrarian distress and dislike Japanese 
rule had led large numbers migrate Far Eastern Russia where, subse- 
quent years, many received training revolutionaries. 

After 1919 the extreme severity Japanese rule was toned down, but the 
essential principle completely subordinating Korea’s interests those 
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Japan remained unchanged whether, until 1942, the country was admini- 
stered colony under the Overseas Ministry later, during the critical 
war years, integral part Japan itself. 

From the Japanese point view the value Korea was two-fold and both 
aspects were intimately bound with its geographical character. ‘Thus 
the one hand its much older physical structure compared with that Japan, 
together with lower density population, suggested that Korea should 
developed supply vital commodities which the metropolitan country 
was seriously deficient. particular, the northern part the peninsula con- 
tained valuable deposits both iron and anthracite (as well poorer grades 
coal) and, notwithstanding the country’s relatively large population 
some million 1910, only about per cent., slightly less than half 
the cultivable area, was then under the plough. the proximity 
Korea the Japanese islands made dependable source these 
essential materials even time war. 

This, turn, closely associated with the second advantage which Korea 
offered Japan. ‘Thanks its general alignment and configuration, includ- 
ing the excellent series natural harbours already noted, the peninsula 
provided magnificent bridgehead the continent. early 1906 the 
Japanese had built railway line from Pusan, opposite Shimonoseki, via 
Seoul Sinuijui near the mouth the Yalu river, and after the latter was 
bridged through running with the Manchurian rail system became 
Later, Japanese plans for continental expansion came 
more elaborately formulated, the Korean harbours and rail facilities were 
rapidly extended and, its curious hour-glass pattern suggests (Fig. 4), the 
resultant network was designed primarily facilitate the deployment 
troops from Japan along the borders Manchuria and Far Eastern 

This system was put effective use the Japanese invasion Manchuria 
and from that time onwards Korea ceased effect entity 
its own right. Instead became closely integrated economically with Man- 
chukuo and many Koreans were pressed into settlement schemes beyond the 
political Others, meanwhile, sought escape from the poverty 
their homeland emigrating Japan where they formed social and 
economic group many respects comparable that the Irish labouring 
community Great Indeed, the relationship Korea Japan 
recent times shows many points similarity with that Ireland 
Britain the past, and both cases fear occasioned strategic considera- 
tions goes far explain the inflexibility and harshness the policies pursued 
the dominant partner. 

Both before and during the Second World War the Japanese considerably 
expanded the hitherto almost negligible industrial capacity Some 
the largest hydro-electric power installations the world were established 
along the Yalu river and, supplying power the Manchurian industrial 
triangle well wide area Korea, these served link still more 
closely the economies the two nominally distinct political units. 

For the most part however such industry was established Korea 
belonged few severely restricted categories and indeed consisted largely 
fertilizer manufacturing plants, easily convertible produce explosives. 
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THE ROLE KOREA THE FAR EAST 
Both for strategic reasons, and also account the power supply, these 
were located overwhelmingly the north, while the only iron and steel plant, 
Seoul, was more centrally situated though equally dependent northern 
sources for raw materials and fuel. But the promotion consumer goods 
industries outside the metropolitan islands ran counter Japanese policy 
and, apart from the setting some modern textile mills Pusan and 
Seoul, was done this respect. although there were numerous 
small factories the main towns, industrial output was completely inadequate 
supply even the extremely low consumption which the Korean people 
could 

the main therefore Korea under the Japanese was developed 
primary producer. During the thirty-five years following 1910, result 
various reclamation schemes especially the south where more flat land 
available and warmer climate permits intensive paddy cultivation and 
the raising second grain crop, the total cultivated area was roughly 
doubled. addition, reafforestation and other measures counter soil 
erosion were undertaken and, the use much more fertilizer and im- 
proved rotations, large agricultural surpluses were obtained. these rice 
was far the most important and the quantity exported Japan (over 
per cent. the normal crop about 100 million bushels) had multiplied ten- 
fold the mid-1930’s, which time Korea, the largest single source 
Japan’s food imports, supplied per cent. her total consumption. Fishing 
also was revolutionized the Japanese and the late 1930’s Korea regularly 
exported Japan some per cent. its catch nearly million tons, 
which ranked the sixth largest the world. Likewise, soya beans, 
cotton and silk, well appreciable quantities the minerals already 
noted, figured prominently among the exports, per cent, which 
1931 were consigned the metropolitan 

general however this considerable economic development did not 
benefit the Koreans. far from attempting reduce the burdensome rents 
normally amounting per cent. the annual crop, the Japanese 
sought profit from this situation acquiring control much the land 
themselves, and indeed, during the period the percentage land 
cultivated tenants rose from over 70. China, and for the same 
reason, namely that more productive climate leaves greater margin sup- 
port landlord class, tenancy was appreciably more common the southern 
half the country. Moreover, although large quantities rice were exported 
Japan far lower cost than that the home-grown commodity,'® the 
average Korean consumption rice per head fell nearly half between 
and 1938 and, notwithstanding the import large quantities Man- 
churian millet and other poorer grains, this change undoubtedly represented 
decline the Korean standard living. Again, while the population 
doubled its numbers from million 1g10 million 1945, 
Koreans were consistently excluded from nearly all the more responsible and 
lucrative forms employment. The senior posts the civil service and 
business were mostly reserved for Japanese and even Korean landlords were 
compelled have Japanese managers supervise their estates. short, the 
708,440 Japanese who 1944 formed only per cent. the total, but nearer 
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per cent. the urban population the country, constituted alien 
upper class the type characteristically associated with colonies 

Finally, not only was economic opportunity denied the Koreans, but 
they were also subjected ruthless process denationalization. par- 
ticular, the Japanese tried exterminate the Korean language but, 
many parallel cases other parts the world, this attempt produced 
opposite effect the one intended. Indeed, spite thirty-five years 
Japanese rule, Korea retained remarkably strong sense national unity 
and, notwithstanding the policies that had long been followed, had least 
the makings sound, not rich, national economy that its natural 
resources were relatively well balanced, the transport network was among 
the best Asia, and beginning had already been made industrialization. 

Admittedly, elsewhere the Far East, the problem rising popula- 
tion loomed the background,'* but with average density approxi- 
mately 300 per square mile that time and somewhat lower intensity 
agricultural production than comparable parts Japan, overcrowding had 
not yet reached the dangerous stage, and the economy undoubtedly 
scope for further diversification. 


Table Population pressure Korea and late 


Density population, per square 285 
Rural population expressed percentage 
total 


Density per square mile cultivated. 
Average size holding (acres) Honshu 
Honshu 

Honshu 


Thus, the defeat Japan approached and the Cairo decision establish 
Korean independence “in due course” was confirmed Yalta, the future 
the country appeared reasonably bright. With the expulsion the Japanese 
and the freeing the country from what amounted tributary relationship 
towards Japan, the national spirit would last find outlet for constructive 
work, and the standard life the Korean people might expected 
rise significantly. 

‘These hopes however were speedily disappointed for, many previous 
occasions, external distractions again prevented the Koreans from tackling 
their country’s internal problems. Owing its geographical position 
relation the Allied theatres the Far Eastern War, Korea was 
bisected the 38th parallel for the immediate purposes the Occupation, 
the Soviet Union being responsible for receiving the Japanese surrender 
the north while the United States undertook the corresponding task the 
south. 

Moreover, the relations between the two great power blocs swiftly 
deteriorated the years which followed, this partition, which the West 
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least had never regarded more than temporary arrangement, acquired 
unexpected air permanence. the plans for Four Power 
‘Trusteeship unified Korea, announced Moscow December 1945, 
were never put into effect. Instead two new régimes were eventually set up; 
the south, the Republic Korea (formally proclaimed August 
1948) which retained the old capital Seoul, and the Korean People’s 
Democratic Republic, inaugurated month later the north, with its 
capital Pyongyang. Each these reflected large measure the outlook 
returning emigré politicians, from the United States and the Soviet Union 
respectively, and each, while hoping ultimately unite the whole peninsula, 
set about introducing its own version democracy within the territories 

While the student oriental affairs this two-fold division, which had 
been foreshadowed the late nineteenth century and even some degree 
nearly two thousand years earlier the time the Han ascendancy, did not 
for this reason appear quite fantastic did the majority western 
observers, its effects both the political and the economic aspirations 
the Korean people were none the less catastrophic. this respect however 
should noted that already the end 1945 other difficulties had 
become apparent. result inadequate fertilizing during the war (when 
the relevant materials were mostly manufactured into explosives) the pro- 
ductivity the land had fallen appreciably, and the same time intensive 
exploitation had seriously depleted many the more accessible mineral 
reserves. Moreover, the exchange population with Japan 
areas after the surrender meant that Korea was left with extreme shortage 
skilled personnel every kind while its total numbers were simultaneously 
augmented over million (see addition those accruing 
result the normally high rate natural increase. 

will apparent from II, these difficulties were seriously aggra- 
vated partition, which had the effect separating the principal centres 
mineral, fertilizer and hydro-electric power production the North from 
the predominantly agricultural South which also contained most the 
consumer goods industries. Furthermore, although many respects the 
economy the South seemed the more precariously based the two, since 
without fertilizer its food surplus was rapidly turned into deficit and 
with greatly reduced power supplies its industries were threatened with 
breakdown, the political situation was such cause net migration south- 
wards amounting some two million June 1950. For the same reason 
also, greater percentage repatriates chose the South, that between 
August 1945 and May 1948 immigration had exceeded emigration there 
Meanwhile, owing the superior medical facilities and sanitation 
introduced the Americans, the death-rate had fallen sharply and, the 
absence any decline the birth-rate, the annual rate natural increase 
had risen approximately per 1000. 

Nevertheless, thanks the characteristic lavishness American aid, the 
more immediate these problems the South were well the way 
being solved Large imports grain and fertilizer had staved off 
famine and was hoped achieve agricultura! self-sufficiency within few 
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Table The effects partition Korea 


Total North Per South 
cent. 
Population, 1940 24,326,000 9,357,000 14,969,000 
1949 29,570,000 9,170,000 20,400,000 
density per 
square mile, 1949 345 


Major cities, estimated popu- Pyongyang 
Inchon 266,000 

Rice production, Koku, 1944. 

Soya beans, koku, 1944 3,301,095 2,264,840 1,036,255 
Fish catch, metric tons, 1944 690,000 28,350 261,650 
Anthracite coal, metric tons, 

Iron ore, metric tons, 1944 3,321,057 110,757 
metric tons, 1944 11,509 6,217 
Chemical industries produc- 

tion, 000 yen, 1944 83,933 
Metal industries production, 

‘Textiles, 000 yen, 1940 232,178 2,505 199,673 
Hydro-electric power capacity 

installed kw., 1944 1,595,000 1,528,000 67,000 
Thermal electric power 

capacity installed kw., 1944 313,000 95,000 218,000 


based (1) Japan Year Book, (2) McCune: Korea Today, Harvard, 
1950, Chapter (3) “Korean Focus, vol. No. October 15, 1950, 
(4) Press Reports. 


years. addition, new irrigation and power schemes were being planned, 
reserve thermal electric plant was brought into service and supplied with 
bituminous coal from Japan, and elaborate plans were under consideration for 
remodelling the economy this decapitated land. Thus, despite the con- 
tention the North that, means per cent. increase agricultural 
productivity, had already attained self-sufficiency, the South appeared 
more than holding its own. 

But one respect the North had scored notable propaganda success. 
expropriating both the former Japanese and the Korean landlords, and 
dividing their land among the local population, the North Korean regime 
apparently won considerable initial popularity among certain sections 
the peasantry who there, the rest the country, formed far the most 
numerous element the population. the South, the other hand, 
where tenancy had hitherto been more widespread, less change had taken 
place, apart from the law reducing rents one-third the annual crop, and 
the government relied heavily the support the local landowners. 
However, 1948, largely response American recommendations, 
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start was made selling the former Japanese lands, amounting some 
per cent. the total farm area, peasant cultivators; but the more 
extensive measures outlined the Land Reform Law June 1949, 
were only slowly coming into effect the time the North Korean attack 
the South June 1950. Behind this local aggression, which hoped 
exploit the widespread desire for national unification, lay the more sinister 
plans the The latter, apparently accepting their face value 
earlier American statements regarding the expendability Korea, assumed 
that the Communist perimeter might further extended this area, 
satellite aggression, without undue risk. But the speedy action President 
‘Truman, followed the U.N. Security Council decision June 27, calling 
all members assist the Republic Korea repel the armed attack 
and restore international peace and security the clearly dispelled 
such illusions. 

Having thus been widened from local incident ideological struggle 
between principle collective security and the practice 
the Korean war was further transformed into contest between the two great 
power blocs when, the following autumn, the U.N. forces recrossed the 
38th parallel and approached the critical Yalu river frontier, the Chinese 
Communists sent large armies support the North Koreans. 

Failure distinguish between these three related but nevertheless distinct 
aspects the Korean War has bedevilled the issue ever since. while 
President Syngman Rhee appears regard essentially war unify 
Korea, the western European nations, whose main preoccupations lie else- 
where, have concerned themselves almost solely with the ideological argu- 
ment. Meanwhile the United States, which though less interested this 
aspect nevertheless far more closely involved the realities power 
the Pacific and has borne per cent. the Allied burden Korea, has 
paid correspondingly more attention the broad strategic implications 
the conflict. 

remains however proved that any greater sense unity regarding 
the war exists the Communist side. From the Soviet point view control 
over the whole Korea would have many advantages which influence over 
the north alone does not provide. ‘Thus, conjunction with the hold which 
can now maintained over the Soya Straits, thanks the re-acquisition 
southern Sakhalin 1945, the Soviet Union, had succeeded domi- 
nating South Korea would have been position, least for long 
Japan remained disarmed, close the Sea Japan all comers. 

That this motive, which immediately recalls the Russian bid seize 
Tsushima 1861, played major part precipitating the North Korean 
aggression would seem borne out the U.S.S.R.’s attempt achieve 
the same results San Francisco 1951, proposing the inclusion the 
following new article the Japanese Peace 


“The Straits Perusa (Soya) and Nemuro all along the Japanese 
coast, well Sangara and shall demilitarized. 
These straits shall open for the passage only those naval ships 
which belong the powers adjacent the Sea 
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Had such policy succeeded, the pincer grip which the U.S.S.R. would 
have been able exert over Japan from South Korea, and from Sakhalin, the 
Kuriles, and the Habomai islands the north, would have represented 
major, indeed perhaps decisive, setback Western strategy the whole 
north-eastern Asia. 

But while Russian interest may well have been essentially strategic, the 
Chinese attitude Korea much more difficult assess. this respect the 
fundamental question whether the Chinese entered the war out genuine 
fear, because prior agreement with the order displace 
the latter the facto suzerain power North Korea. Certainly, view 
repeated invasion from this quarter the past, not surprising that the 
Chinese tend regard the Yalu river much the same way the French 
view their north-east frontier. Again, from the Communist standpoint, 
would have been sound tactics, both and agree upon 
division effort, with the providing material equipment while 
China augmented the limited man power North Korea. 

But the fact that, prior the war, the U.S.S.R. had endeavoured 
exclude the Chinese communists from North Korea, which had been estab- 
lished Soviet satellite before Mao regime had taken over 
control China, suggests that the events October-November may 
have provided welcome opportunity for Peking reassert its hold over 
land which traditionally had long regarded dependency. Not im- 
possibly more than one these motives may have been involved, and doubt- 
less the desire the new Communist regime strengthen its hold 
Chinese public opinion, the familiar device rousing against the West, 
played part. the other hand, view the military stalemate and the 
immense burden which the new Five Year Plan will impose China, 
not difficult understand the latter’s subsequent willingness accept the 
Western terms for truce the summer 1953. 

What, then, are the prospects for Korea today? result three years 
war the peninsula has been drastically transformed. Extensive bombing 
has destroyed most the cities and much the industrial plant, over four 
million people have lost their lives, and one three the survivors are 
homeless. Moreover, spite the great, though apparently only temporary, 
setback the plans for agricultural self-sufficiency the South, the latter 
has continued the more sought-after the two halves, and today its 
population stands about million compared with perhaps four 
the ‘This situation, together with the existence much 
superior army 600,000 men the South, may explain President Rhee’s 
belief that the time ripe for renewed attempt unite the peninsula 
force. 

Yet the impartial observer such policy seems suicidal for im- 
possible believe that the Communist bloc would remain passive the 
armies resumed the offensive. Equally, clear from the Mutual 
Defence Treaty signed between South Korea and the United that 
the latter pursuing policy containment rather than liberation far 
Korea concerned, though the ‘Treaty marks significant departure 
that extends United States’ commitments beyond the island fringe the 
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mainland eastern Asia. may therefore assumed that, spite 
present undertakings explore means re-uniting Korea, the existing 
division, based upon the cease-fire line, likely persist, and the 
meantime the Western and the Communist blocs will outbid each 
other the rehabilitation their respective halves the country. 

this regard South Korea, which has been promised aid the tune 
$1000 million the United States order make into the 
democracy,” clearly favoured position. Thus, despite its recent 
dependence approximately one million tons imported food year— 
mostly wheat and South now once again has considerable rice 
surplus available for export, thanks the greatly increased quantities 
fertilizer and the new agricultural implements that have been made available. 
But remains seen whether the Government President Rhee will 
carry out really thorough-going programme land and, the 
meantime, its declared reluctance accept, even much-needed aid for 
rehabilitation, any materials produced Japan represents setback 
American plans for assisting both countries simultaneously. 
intense hostility which the South Korean Government continues display 
towards Japan, manifest, for example, the seizure Japanese fishing 
vessels which cross the unilaterally imposed line,” major 
obstacle the formulation overall American strategy the Western 
Pacific, which japan clearly cast for major role. 

less complicated however the corresponding situation North 
Korea. For, only two months after the September 1953 promised 
grant 1,000,000,000 roubles for industrial reconstruction, 
the provision technical and financial assistance, and the technical training 
Koreans, this gift was overshadowed Chinese undertaking grant 
8,000,000,000,000 yuan ($317,700,000) during the three years after 1954 for 
virtually identical purposes. While has been stated that the two schemes 
are complementary, and that the Russians intend supply heavy industrial 
plant, machine tools and mining equipment, leaving the Chinese provide 
textile and food processing machinery and various consumer goods, 
difficult resist the conclusion that least element rivalry in- 
volved.3° Indeed, when recalled that China itself already dependent 
Russian aid totalling, over six-year period, only $300,000,000, other 
explanation seems credible, though strong doubts are once raised regard- 
ing China’s capacity fulfil its promises. any case clear that the 
coming years the economy North Korea will once again, under the 
Japanese, closely integrated with that southern Manchuria, both 
regards industrial development and the less vital matter food 
production. 

spite the current competition both East and West for the sym- 
pathies the Korean people therefore, there can little doubt that today, 
many occasions the past, this unfortunate nation will continue 
suffer acutely from struggle which not its own making and which 
has virtually power effectively intervene. ‘Thus, although modern 
Korea has far greater sense national unity than was the case the 
nineteenth century, the intensity the external pressures impinging the 
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peninsula has increased even more, with the result that still remains im- 
possible establish the country independent buffer state. 

Yet, tempting explain this remarkable example historical 
repetition terms the supposedly unchanging realities geography and 
the age-old struggle between land-power and sea-power for control 
strategically vital peninsula, would idle pretend that this the whole 
story. For the aggression June was only one event much more 
extensive series, and the fundamental issues involved can never fully 
explained the language geopolitics. 


NOTES 


This formed the crest tilted block. 

There however obvious natural boundary between the two halves, the 

predominant trends relief run parallel the axis the peninsula. 

This the origin the Korean name Cho-son (Japanese Cho-sen). 

The name Korea derived from Koryu. 

The positions Kaesong, and more especially Seoul, the more densely 

populated lowlands, roughly midway between north and south, may compared 

with that Rome relation the Italian peninsula. 

See Norman: Genyosha: origins Japanese Pacific 

Affairs, September 1944. this article, Norman stresses the importance the 

town Fukuoka (which situated directly opposite Korea) centre Japanese 

chauvinism. 

Prior this, the French had sent expedition 1866 avenge the murders 
some missionaries, and 1871 U.S. force landed (Koka) the 
hope opening trade. Neither these ventures met with success. 

Quoted in: Geographical Interpretation, Foreign Geography Infor- 
mation Series, No. 66, Department Mines and ‘Technical Surveys, 
Geographical Branch, Ottawa, 1951. 

Shanghai. 

The U.S.S.R. moved large numbers these Koreans Central Asia 1937; 
later, most those military age served the Red Army, some them 
officers. were become key men North Korea after 1945. 

The standard foot inch gauge was adopted both countries. 

both cases the greatest concentrations were the big ports. 

Korean manufactures 1942 were valued 2700 million won. included: 
chemicals, per cent.; foodstuffs, per cent.; textiles, per cent.; metals 
and metal goods, per cent. 

the three-quarters the cultivated area was under cereals, and approxi- 
mately one-third was double cropped. main crops other than rice included 
barley, millet, soya beans, wheat, vegetables, fruit, cotton and tobacco. 

the same year 80°3 per cent. Korean imports came from Japan. 

Korean rice was cheaper than the Japanese product because both the lower 
living standards the Korean cultivators and also because the amount 
fertilizer used per acre was only about half that Japan. turn largely 
explains why the Korean yield per acre was most only two-thirds that Japan. 

1933 per cent. the total population Korea were towns over 45,000 
the corresponding figure for Japanese Korea was per cent. 

During the period 1929-38 growth had been very rapid, the birth-rate averaging 
and the death-rate per 1000. 

U.S.A., Great Britain and China. was expected that such 
phase would last five years. 
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20. But should noted that the South Korean government was established the 
basis elections observed the United Nations Commission 
Korea, which was denied access the area north the 38th parallel. 

21. And, unlike the North, the South was cut off from the former sources grain 

imports Manchuria. 

Initial may prove the operative word. taxes, amounting per 
cent. the crop paddy land and per cent. dry land are much less than 
the former rents, the peasants are periodically forced make assessed contribu- 
tions various kinds and render (unpaid) labour duty the State. 

23. ‘These were closely similar those introduced Japan (1946). All land owned 
absentee landlords, and all holdings excess about acres were re- 
sold cultivators easy terms. 

24. MacMahon Ball: ‘Nationalism and Communism East Asia,’ Melbourne, 
1952, 49. 

25. See Guy Wint: “The Future Japan,’ Background Books, London, 18. 

26. figures are best only rough estimates and has been stated President 
Syngmen Rhee that the population North Korea 1954 was only three 
million. Some observers have suggested that the North deliberately exporting 
some its problems the South actively encouraging supposedly refugee 
migration thither. 

27. Signed the U.S. State Department October 1953 but not yet ratified. 
The U.S. decision (26 December 1953) withdraw two divisions from Korea 
during 1954 bears out this interpretation. 

28. The provisions the 1949 Land Reform Law are now being put into effect 
South Korea, but much still remains done. 

29. The “Rhee runs some sixty miles from the shore South Korea, and the 
R.O.K. has claimed that Japanese fishing may take place within the waters 
encloses. course, cannot upheld international law, which 
recognizes the mile territorial waters. 

30. Chou En-lai, announcing his offer assistance, stressed 
both the antiquity and the closeness Korea’s ties with China, and clearly 
implied that they should altogether more intimate than those between Korea 
and the U.S.S.R. According more recent reports Chinese farmers, miners 
and industrial workers are being settled North Korea. 
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IS, THINK, interesting coincidence that this day which have the 

honour address you mark the 7ooth anniversary the birth Marco 
Polo also the occasion the opening international political conference 
the city Geneva attended envoys from London, Paris, Washington, 
Moscow and Peking. Marco Polo knew three these cities, for London 
and Paris were then, now, the capitals England and France respectively, 
and Peking was the city which visited and made famous Europe under 
the name Cambaluc, then the seat the Great Khan the empire 
and today the capital the Chinese People’s Republic. Moscow does not 
mention name his book, but gives account Russia country 
with several kings, some whom paid tribute the Khan the 
the Ponent ruling from his royal camp near the present city Stalingrad. 
Washington and America afraid Marco Polo had knowledge, for 
the site the District Columbia was then virgin forest and the continent 
the Western Hemisphere was hidden from European eyes the unknown 
vastness the Ocean Sea. But leaving aside this new nation which later age 
was bring forth, the other four major powers whose representatives are, 
address you, gathered together conference Geneva represent very 
fairly the two main divisions Marco Polo’s world. the second half the 
thirteenth century there was Latin Christendom extending from the Atlantic 
coast France Hungary and consisting number independent king- 
doms and city-republics which all recognized however the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion the Papacy and vague political pre-eminence the Holy Roman 
Emperor; eastward, reaching from the Carpathians the shores the Pacific, 
was the empire with its four great sub-realms, among which formal 
supremacy belonged the Great Khanate holding China, Mongolia and 
Britain and France represent the Europe which has inherited 
the civilization medieval Latin Christendom, while the Soviet Union and 
the Chinese People’s Republic, now linked together common ideology 
and bonds military alliance, are the territorial heirs three the four 
divisions the empire Marco Polo’s time—that say, the Great 
Khanate, the Chagatai realm, which covered most central Asia, and the 
Golden Horde, which held the steppes the Volga and the Don and took 
tribute from Russia. lands the fourth the kingdoms, the 
Persia and Iraq, are not present included behind what 
commonly called the Iron Curtain, but the route the journey made the 
two elder Polos from the Crimea Peking would today, could made 
all, lie entirely within Communist-ruled territory, just the thirteenth 
century lay entirely within the empire. 

The elder Polos, when they set out from Venice, were interested East 
West trade—a subject which still very much the news. But then now 
trade and politics tended get mixed up, and find the Polos returning 
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after their long absence diplomatic envoys from the Great Khan the 
Pope. But neither traders nor politicians that principally remember 
the elder Polos and the young Marco; explorers and revealers 
Europe what was all intents and purposes new world. The fame 
Marco Polo rests his book entitled “The description the world,’ which 
not mere record personal travel, but attempt universal geo- 
graphy filled out with his own observations and information obtained 
enquiry during his journeys Asia. ‘This book made enormous addition 
European knowledge the East. provided the first comprehensive and 
detailed account China and South-east Asia, the first mention, though only 
from hearsay, Japan, and much new information about Persia, India, 
‘Turkestan and Mongolia. emissaries from Europe, John Plano 
Carpini and William Rubruk, had already made the journey across the 
steppes Karakorum Mongolia, which was the residence the Great 
Khans before they moved their capital Peking. But these envoys never 
reached China, which they only had hearsay reports. eastern Asia 
there were also certain individuals European origin who appear for 
moment the pages Carpini, Rubruk and Marco Polo—a German who 
constructed mangonels for the French goldsmith, nephew 
Norman bishop taken prisoner Hungary, Greek adventurer named 
But these flotsam and jetsam the ‘Tartar conquests were not 
the stuff which geographers and historians are made; unlikely that any 
them ever returned their native lands and, they did, they have left 
written record their experiences their knowledge. The traveller who 
writes books may not see more than another who does not, but inevitably 
has the advantage with posterity and far provides full and truthful 
account what has learned deserves honoured, even though our 
curiosity may aroused references those other pioneers who remain 
for ever because either circumstances their own incapacity debarred 
them raising memorials themselves the written word. Even the 
elder Polos did not write anything, and their original journey would not 
known but for Marco’s record it. Nor certain that Marco himself 
would have written anything caused anything written for publication 

for the turn fortune which made him prisoner war Genoa 
1298. 

Medieval men who were neither clergy nor lawyers professional poets 
and romancers did not lightly embark the enterprise book-writing. 
that age before printing there were publishers the look out for 
interesting reminiscences returned traveller; books could only pub- 
lished laborious copying manuscript, and was more often matter 
expenditure than profit for the writer. Moreover, the thirteenth 
century serious prose writing was still done almost entirely Latin, and 
man was not Latinist, was not easy for him express himself one 
the vernacular languages Europe, which that time were still primarily 
media for poetry and romance. know from Marco Polo’s own account 
that brought back notebooks with him from the East and had them sent 
him from Venice while “The description the world’ was being written. 
But everyone knows who has ever tried write book, there long and 
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difficult road travel between rough notes and readable literary work, and 
Marco’s jottings might have been lost irretrievably most notebooks 
throughout the ages had not been for battle 1296 between armed mer- 
chant ships Venice and Genoa the Gulf Alexandretta, between Cyprus 
and what now the ‘Turkish mainland. Genoese were victorious and 
Marco was among those carried off captive Genoa. prison there made 
the acquaintance fellow-captive, man from Pisa named Rusta 
Rustichello, who was professional romance-writer. may supposed 
that Marco began telling stories his travels while away the tedious hours 
confinement and that Rustichello with his literary experience saw the 
possibility successful book these strange tales far-off lands. any 
rate the outcome was that after sending Venice for his notebooks—and 
may observed passing that, despite the brutalities which often accom- 
panied medieval warfare, the treatment prisoners war tended much 
less strict than would required modern military regulations—after 
getting his notebooks from Venice, Marco Polo dictated the work now 
have Rustichello who put into literary form. That the style Rusti- 
chello’s placed beyond doubt comparison the book with earlier 
original work Rustichello’s, romance entitled ‘Guiron 
which the manner and turns phrase are identical. substance, the 
other hand, undoubtedly Marco Polo’s, shown not only the frequent 
digressions and fresh starts natural work taken down from oral dictation, 
but above all the general truthfulness and accuracy the contents 
which modern scholarship has paid such high tribute. would have been 
easy enough compose book full marvels and good stories take the 
fancy medieval audience, and Rustichello romance-writer would 
have had natural tendency this direction, but Marco Polo aimed pro- 
ducing serious world geography, and though his account enlivened 
some rather over-simplified historical episodes, the work whole careful 
and sober presentation the truth known Marco, the charm which made 
the book popular arising from the novel and exciting quality the facts 

‘The book was originally written French dialect mixed with Italian 
which was current the ports the Mediterranean that time—a speech 
quite distinct from what called court French—and was later translated into 
several other languages including Latin. first English translation was 
that made John Frampton 1579; described the title-page 
most noble and famous travels Marcus Paulus, one the nobilitie the 
state Venice, into the East partes the world, Armenia, Persia, Arabia, 
‘Tartary, with many other kingdoms and provinces. lesse pleasant, than 
profitable, appeareth the table contents this booke. Most necessary 
for all sortes persons and especially for travellers. ‘Translated into English. 
London, Printed Ralph Newbery, Anno 1579.” 

not wish bore audience interested geography with the many 
and complex problems which arise with regard the manuscript transmission 
Marco Polo’s book. must pointed out however that these difficulties 
not only concern the textual critic and paleographer; far they 
proper names, they involve the geographical contents the book. 
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times when original manuscript could only multiplied handwritten 
copies, even ordinary words underwent the most strange corruptions 
copying, and much more so, names persons and places which were quite 
unfamiliar the scribe. many cases only possible identify proper 
name comparing, with due reference the context, the varying forms 
found different manuscripts. Further, some manuscripts have whole 
passages which are missing from others, and nearly all cases fairly 
certain that these passages are not interpolations, but survivals from the 
original work because they contain information which can hardly have come 
from any other source than Marco Polo, Medieval copyists often omitted 
passages which they thought would not interesting readers, did 
simply lighten their own labour, One the most important manuscripts 
for restoring the original text Marco Polo one Latin which was located 
Sir Percival David the Chapter Library the Cathedral ‘Toledo 
Spain 1932; contains several passages not found any other manuscript, 
including most important account the Uigurs and their capital Kara- 
khojo area which was still the thirteenth century the centre 
highly developed civilization. 

But return Marco himself and the beginning his story. was born 
1254 after the departure his father Nicolo that voyage Constanti- 
nople which was take him China and keep him away from home for 
over fifteen years. Marco says that was fifteen when his father returned 
Venice 1269. must have been long period during Marco’s child- 
hood when the Polo family did not know whether Nicolo and his brother 
who had gone with him, were alive dead. could have sent 
back letters Venetian ship from Constantinople Soldaia, the modern 
Sudak, the Crimean port which was the terminus maritime trade, but 
after they took their plunge into the continental interior they would have 
had means communication with their kinsfolk and nothing would 
have been heard them until they arrived back again the shores the 
Mediterranean. 

The site the Polo’s house Venice was the ground later occupied the 
Malibran ‘Theatre, which has now been turned into cinema. house was 
known the fifteenth century the Milion and the courtyard which 
stood the Corte del Milion, name which the nineteenth century was 
transferred the former Corte Sabbionera. ‘The only remains the house 
consist the doorway with Byzantine cross over the centre the arch, 
certainly was the Polos’ house after Marco’s time, but doubtful 
whether Marco was fact born and brought it, for documents relating 
the family indicate that they originally lived the parish San Felice and 
has been suggested that the Polos bought the Milion house after their 
return from the East. seem have gone the world financially 
result their travels, though they were never Venetian standards 
wealthy. 

name Milion was nickname given Marco Polo himself, and 
Milione still the popular Italian name for his book. According one 
almost contemporary account was called because his wealth, but this 
certainly mistake, and the true explanation undoubtedly that the name 
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was bestowed derision because the large numbers occurring the book 
for the populations Eastern cities the revenues the Great Khan. 
Great was the popularity Marco’s book even his own lifetime, there 
were plenty people call him liar and accuse him imposing his 
audience with his tales Oriental grandeur. Generally speaking, this in- 
credulity was quite misplaced; there are certainly some exaggerated figures 
the book, but has remembered that, with the wet rice agriculture 
monsoon lands, there was greater density population India and China 
than Europe that age. Marco Polo was justifiably impressed the vast 
numbers the subjects Kublai Khan, and when states that Quinsai, 
the modern Hangchow, was the largest city the world was almost 
certainly correct for the date which speaking. 

Let turn now that record the actual journeys find Marco 
Polo’s book. ‘There were two separate journeys; the first made Nicolo and 
Maffeo, leaving Venice before Marco was born, and the second which they 
made when they returned China and took the young Marco with them. 
His book naturally based primarily his own experience places and 
routes and only have cursory outline the elder Polo’s first journey; 
what knew was only what they told him and this must have been 
much less vivid distinct his memory than his own recollection the 
second journey. Nevertheless, have said before, the first journey was the 
real pioneer venture and the story that will now turn. 

Nicolo and set out from Venice the year 1253, apparently with- 
out any intention doing more than carry business Levant ports where 
Venetian mercantile families commonly traded and had agencies and ware- 
houses. From Venice they went Constantinople, and after remaining 
there for some time they went Soldaia Sudak the Crimea, port 
where Italian merchants met caravans bringing merchandise, principally 
furs, from Russia and Siberia. Business Soldaia however was not very 
good, and the two brothers took the crucial decision country and 
try their luck the court the Khan the Golden Horde, who was, 
according our narrative that moment Bolgara and which 
means that his camp was the move either down the Volga. 
rulers the Golden Horde, having wide steppe lands suitable for nomadic 
existence, had not yet adopted sedentary way life like their relatives the 
collateral lines the descendants Chingiz Khan who reigned China and 
Persia; they still lived camp, but they nevertheless went for great luxury 
and splendour with abundance gold, silk, furs and precious stones 
their dress and the furnishing their tents. Polos took with them 
jewellery their stock trade and rode forth from Sudak along the caravan 
route the Volga. Several years were pass before they again set eyes 
the sea. 

Travel across the steppe lands was horseback; further east, the sandy, 
waterless desert tracts central Asia, the beast burden was the camel. 
Beyond the Crimean coastal towns with their mixed population Greeks, 
Armenians and Italians, the country the Volga was wild grass steppes 
inhabited nomads, the Kumans Kipchaks; the only 
Mongols the Golden Horde were the immediate retinue the Khan. 
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The Polos gave their jewels the Khan (whose name was Barca) and 
received, are told, more than twice much they were worth. 
with khan was gamble which might might not come off. One 
could not, course, bargain fix price dealing with such potentate, 
nor was allowed trade with his subjects before had taken his pick 
the wares offered. method trade was give one’s goods uncondition- 
ally the khan and trust his generosity for payment. ‘This was not quite 
reckless proceeding might seem, for after the first period the con- 
quests, when the plundered and ravaged without restraint, their 
leaders began comprehend not only that people could not pay tribute 
they were exterminated, but also that order make the most royal 
revenues was expedient encourage merchants. Barca not only 
allowed the two Venetians good profit what they had given him, but also, 
according Marco, ‘‘sent them several directions are not told 
what their business was, but may surmise was the fur trade, about which 
Marco has some details later chapter his book indicating special 
knowledge. 

Nicolo and Maffeo remained year doing business the territory the 
Golden Horde, and were then about return Venice when unforeseen 
accident occurred. 1262 war broke out between Barca and Hulagu, the 
Persia. various branches the house Chingiz Khan still 
retained certain solidarity among themselves pride their origin, but 
they had acquired the habit waging war one another order settle 
family quarrels. Hulagu held the passes the Caucasus and his raiding 
horsemen now infested the route which the Polos were intending make 
their return journey. ‘They were cut off the interior what now the 
Soviet Union. But they were unable return the west, they were still 
free east, and they made their way the commercial metropolis 
central Asia, the far-famed city Bokhara. There they stayed three years 
waiting for the war end and meanwhile presumably engaging trade 
with successive transmutations their original stock always make 
living. came the great opportunity. embassy from Hulagu the 
Great Khan was passing through Bokhara, and hearing the two Venetian 
merchants, invited them join the party, telling them that the Great Khan 
had never seen any Latins and very much wished so. ‘The Polos con- 
sented and accompanied Hulagu’s embassy Peking. they were 
received with great honour Kublai, who asked them all kinds questions 
about Europe. Finally Kublai appointed them, together with Mongol noble 
called Cogatal, his envoys the Pope, inviting the latter send hundred 
wise men the Christian religion China propagate the faith. 

What was Kublai’s purpose this remarkable invitation? was probably 
not simple appears have been genuinely interested matters 
religion and his mother had Christian—that say Nestorian, 
for Nestorian Christianity, centred Mesopotamia, had spread widely 
Central Asia where neither the Catholic nor Greek Orthodox forms 
the Christian religion had ever yet penetrated. But Kublai was probably 
influenced also political considerations. may have thought good 
idea have diplomatic relations with Latin Europe possible check 
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his own unruly relatives the khans the Golden Horde and Persia. 
may also—and this even more likely—have wished recruit his civil and 
diplomatic service attracting China foreigners who would depend 
entirely him and have connection with his own subjects. This the 
way which subsequently made use the Polos, and clergy would 
eligible for appointments the same kind, for that age ecclesiastics 
whatever religion were found performing political functions the service 
secular princes. Mongols China were very precarious position; 
had taken them two generations warfare conquer the country and 
1266 1267, when the Polos reached China, the conquest was still incom- 
plete. Kublai was aware the sullen hostility the Chinese people; was 
aware also that was impossible administer China without civil service, 
but could not produce civil servants from among his Mongol warriors nor 
did dare entrust the administration entirely Chinese. Kublai and his 
successors therefore relied greatly the services civilized non-Chinese, 
mostly Persians and Uigurs from who would not likely make 
common cause with the Great Khan’s Chinese subjects. add European 
contingent these foreign officials would quite keeping with the 
principles Mongol administration. 

The Polos made their return journey Europe, not merchants, but 
ambassadors the Great Khan, and they carried golden tablet with the 
imperial seal which commanded for them all the facilities the postal 
service within the limits the Tartar empire. Cogatal fell ill and died the 
way, but the two Venetians went without him. ‘Their route now was not 
back the Crimea, but through northern Persia and they reached the coast 
the Mediterranean 1269 place called Laias the head the Gulf 
Alexandretta what was then the kingdom Lesser Armenia and now 
part Turkey. Here they heard that Pope Clement was dead, that 
they would not able deliver their letters until new Pope was elected. 
Meanwhile they returned Venice, and there, already mentioned, Nicolo 
first saw his son Marco, now aged fifteen. election new Pope was 
this occasion long delayed, and two years passed before the Polos were 
able obtain from occupant the Holy See reply the message the 
Great Khan. Gregory furnished them with Letters Apostolic and appointed 
two Dominican friars with them response Kublai’s invitation 
Catholic priests. This time the elder Polos took the young Marco their 
company, and together with the friars they went Laias and set out their 
second journey China. ‘The friars however turned back because reports 
raids into Armenia the cavalry Sultan Bibars, who that time ruled 
over Egypt and Syria and was conflict with both the remnant the 
Christian Crusaders Syria and the Tartar who 
The Polos were less nervous than their clerical companions and went 
themselves without encountering the dread Mamluk horsemen. 

The route followed the Polos their second journey not certain 
all points because Marco does not always make clear whether referring 
places through which passed places off the route, but known from 
hearsay. There doubt however about the main directions the journey. 
The travellers went from Laias Erzerum and then which was 
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the capital the Persia; thence south-east across central 
Persia Ormuz, the island port the entrance the Persian Gulf, where 
they had the intention taking ship China avoid the rigours travel 
over the mountains and deserts central Asia. But inspection Arab 
shipping Ormuz gave them strong impression its unseaworthiness 
that they decided the overland route after all. retraced their 
steps Kerman and then went north-east the upper Oxus valley whence 
they made the crossing the Pamirs. was almost certainly not the 
route which the elder Polos had followed their first journey, going from 
Bokhara. ‘They probably went what the Chinese call the 
lu, route which followed roughly the line the present ‘Turksib railway 
far Alma Ata, then passed through Kulja and Urumchi skirting the 
northern slopes the great mountain range and turned south- 
east Hami for crossing the Pei-shan desert the Chinese province 
Kansu. ‘The advantage this route was that avoided high mountain 
passes, but for travellers coming from Persia the most direct route was the 
more southerly going south the even though 
involved the crossing the lofty plateau the Pamirs. Once over the 
Pamirs this route went Kashgar, Khotan, Charchan, past the great salt 
marsh Lop Nor and through ‘Tun-huang, where Sir Aurel Stein made 
his great finds the Cave the Buddhas, Suchow Kansu. 
From Kansu the Polos went the bend the Yellow River north the 
Great Wall, for was summer and the Great Khan’s court was not 
Cambaluc, but the summer palace Shandu, the Xanadu Coleridge’s 
famous poem. 

The Polos now remained for seventeen years China, according 
Marco’s account, Kublai’s service. doubt that they entered 
this service voluntarily and did very well for themselves out it, but they 
were sense captives, for they were entirely dependent the Great Khan’s 
favour and protection, and would certainly have taken ill they had asked 
for the equivalent exit visa without giving him the benefit their 
abilities over long period. Marco was twenty the time reached 
Kublai’s court, and the Great Khan tested his talents sending him 
mission Yunnan and Burma which took the greater part year. Marco, 
writing himself the third person, tells us: had many times 
seen and heard that the Great Khan, when the messengers had sent 
through the different parts the world came back and told him the 
mission for which they were gone but were not able tell him other news 
the countries where they had gone, told them that they were fools and 
ignorant and said would better like hear the news and the customs and 
usages those countries than did hear those matters for which had 
sent them; Marc, when went that mission, would fix his attention 
all the novelties and strange things heard and saw order that 
might recount them his return the Great Khan.” 

What Kublai really wanted indeed was combination intelligence 
agent and good newspaper reporter and for this purpose seems have 
found the Polos very satisfactory. felt moreover that could trust them 
because they were unconnected either with his Chinese subjects with the 
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dominions the rival branches his own dynasty. not know all the 
places visited the Polos the assignments they were given, but they cer- 
tainly travelled extensively within China and their wide experience was the 
basis for the very thorough description the country which Marco gives. 
Finally they were allowed leave China return Europe, but their 
departure was still the Great Khan’s service, for they were com- 
missioned escort the princess Kukachin Persia bride for 
Kublai’s great-nephew the Arghun. was considered that the over- 
land journey would too perilous for this high-born lady the caravan 
routes were endangered rebellion central Asia, she was sent 
Chinese junk from the port Zaiton, the modern Chuan-chow, South 
China, sea round Malaya and across the Bay Bengal with calls the 
coasts Sumatra, Ceylon and Malabar, Ormuz, where the Polos had 
wished make the voyage the opposite direction more than twenty years 
previously. the time the party reached Ormuz Arghun was dead, but 
this did not make much difference the betrothal, Kukachin was forth- 
with married off his son instead. Polos meanwhile, their mission 
accomplished, returned Venice way Erzerum, and Con- 
stantinople. 

their travels, made not merely means getting from one place 
another, but with notes distance and direction, the Polos had acquired 
knowledge the shape and extent Asia which far surpassed not only the 
confined geographical awareness the early Middle Ages but even the most 
developed conceptions classical antiquity. Ptolemy, whose work marked 
the climax Greek geographical science, had clear idea the coast 
Asia beyond Malaya, and puts region unknown land the east China. 
Marco Polo was not mathematical geographer, and far known, 
never made map, but provided from his own direct observations material 
which was incorporated the cartography the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Marco himself, far tried represent his 
discoveries himself cartographically probably tried fit them into 
world-map conventional type like that Marino Sanudo, which dates 
from time about twenty years after Marco’s return from China, but had 
hardly been affected all the new knowledge. 

section Marco Polo’s travels which modern geographers have found 
most interesting that from eastern Persia China across the Pamirs and 
through east ‘Turkestan, for, whereas from the time Vasco Gama the 
West soon obtained knowledge the outer lands Asia superior that 
the Polos, the mountain-girt interior remained almost 
Europeans until late the nineteenth century and has been one the last 
regions the earth’s surface fully explored. Even now, Marco Polo’s 
record one the important sources for the obscure history central 
Asia, and has confirmed his version the former importance 
such ruined cities Karakhoja and Karakhoto Etzingol. 

have seen, the Polos came from Ormuz through eastern Persia 
the Oxus, passing through Kerman and skirting the great Dasht-i-Lut 
desert. Badakhshan they saw ahead them the great barrier the 
Pamirs and high the plateau they would have caught sight the great 
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peak Mustaghata only 3000 feet lower than Mount Everest. Marco Polo 
writes that the country Pamir the highest place the whole world and 
that there dwelling inn there forty days’ journey, but that travellers 
have take with them the food they need; also tells the big wild sheep 
the Pamirs with their huge twisted horns which zoologists have named 
after him. 

From the Pamirs they came down Kashgar with its gardens and orchards, 
but ahead them lay many weary miles desert sand the way through 
east and the country Lop Nor, the great salt marsh which 
swallows the snow-fed waters the river Apart from the widely 
spaced caravan towns their piedmont oases, the only inhabitants this 
desert heart Asia were nomads whose encampments, guarded savage 
dogs, must have been familiar sight for the Polos both their journeys. 

may sure that the mountain and desert tracts central Asia cannot 
have looked very Marco Polo nearly seven centuries ago than 
they today. For the appearance towns and people modern photographs 
would much less helpful and unfortunately have visual record 
the Polos’ travels correspond with the literary. One result this was that 
although Europeans acquired great deal information about the Far East 
from the Polos and later travellers they continued have curious ideas about 
when came artistic representation. 

Something should here said about the controversial question Marco 
Polo’s linguistic attainments. says according the standard text that 
when the elder Polos first arrived the court the Great Khan they could 
speak tongue the and which obscure; one 
manuscript however has “the tongues the ‘Tartars and the which 
almost certainly the correct reading. ‘The speech the real was 
Mongol, but the current language the Golden Horde, except the 
court, was Kipchak however, these ‘Turks came called 
Tartars Europe because they were included the Tartar empire, con- 
fusion between the two languages could easily arise. himself Marco says 
that knew several languages speak and four written ones. The great 
problem whether Chinese was one them. Marco Polo never refers 
his book the peculiarity the Chinese script; indeed the most remark- 
able omission his account China, and some scholars have inferred that 
temporary member the non-Chinese ruling group, never bothered 
learn the Chinese language. But the failure mention the Chinese script 
just remarkable even had never learnt the language, for could 
not have travelled about China for seventeen years without seeing con- 
tinually before his eyes, and personally convinced that his silence about 
just one those things that are liable happen composing book; 
that originally meant have paragraph about but the end forgot 
put in. not think Marco could have been really successful his 
missions China without learning both speak and read Chinese. 
most likely that the four Asian languages claims could read were Persian, 
is, not Kipchak, for never went the Golden Horde 
territory, but Uigur which the used diplomatic language— 
Mongol, which had this time acquired alphabet, and 
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The names China and Chinese not occur Marco Polo, except the 
designation the South China Sea, which calls the Sea Chin. The 
word ultimately derived from the Ch’in dynasty the third 
century B.C.; became the name for China among the Hindus and Arabs. 
Chinese have never since the time the Ch’in called their country 
themselves this name; the country Chung Kuo the Central Land and 
the people have called themselves the name the reigning dynasty 
Hanjén, men Han, after the Han dynasty which succeeded the 
Medieval Europe however came know China under the name Kitai 
Catai, which still the Russian name for it, though really belongs tribe 
eastern Mongolia which conquered part North China the tenth 
century. North China always Catai (Cathay) for Marco Polo, but South 
China distinguished under the name Mangi Manzi. This really the 
name non-Chinese tribe the south, which was applied nickname 
the southern Chinese the northerners; separate geographical entity 
represented the territory the native Sung dynasty which held out the 
south until 1280 while the north was successively conquered the Kitai, the 
Jurchits and the ‘The bulk the population China was this 
time concentrated the Yangtze valley, and Quinsai Hangchow, which 
had been the last Sung capital, was according Marco Polo the largest city 
the world. longer political capital after its surrender 
Kublai 1276, was city great wealth and the most refined luxury. 
greatest Marco’s book reserved for the praise it. Here 
Chinese civilization was seen its most perfect form, and greatly 
his credit that seems have appreciated its quality more than the 
imperial magnificence Cambaluc. 

was above all Marco Polo’s account the coastlands China and South- 
east Asia, and Japan and the Spice Islands lying far out the seas the 
cast Asia, that was important for later geographers and explorers, 
and especially for the great enterprise Columbus. Europe already had 
some knowledge China, however vague and indistinct, from the overland 
caravan routes, but the Pacific Ocean with its islands was entirely new 
world. Marco Polo revealed the existence abundant shipping these 
waters, and had himself made his voyage Ormuz Chinese junk. 
Instead Asian hinterland fading away castward into the unknown there 
was henceforth populous coastline full commerce opposite the Atlantic 
shores Europe across the supposedly empty space the so-called Ocean 
Sea. question was one distance; how far would from 
Spain England China and sailing west? ‘The problem was 
solved, wrongly but manner encourage the practical attempt, the 
fifteenth century geographers who revived the study Ptolemy and tried 
combine his world-map with the information gathered medieval travellers. 
Owing the great overestimate overland distances derived from dead- 
reckoning Ptolemy had made thé Eurasian continental mass extend through 
far too many degrees latitude. But had made his known Asia end east- 
ward unknown land; this was identified with the lands discovered the 
Polos and another fifty degrees were assigned it. When addition all 
this, Columbus adopted theory which greatly reduced the true size the 
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earth, was equipped with the belief which led him expect find Japan 
the region the West Indies. 

The main objective Columbus was Japan, and his vision its marvellous 
wealth which was going tap was derived from the account given 
Marco Polo: island the sunrising which the high sea 
1500 miles distant from the land Mangi. exceedingly great island. 
The people are white, fair fashioned and beautiful. ‘They are idolaters and 
keep themselves themselves; they are ruled their own king and pay 
tribute other. Moreover tell you that they have gold very great 
abundance, because gold found there beyond measure, but man takes 
gold out from that island, because the king does not allow taken 
out and merchant goes there from the mainland because far, and 
ships are rarely brought there from other regions, for abounds all 
... The lord that the chief ruler that has palace which all 
covered with sheets fine gold.” 

The Chinese who told Marco Polo were right about the seclusion Japan 
this period and right also about the sheets gold, though wrong sup- 
posing that this gold was all solid. Japan has never matter fact been 
rich gold, but the Japanese have carried further than any other people the 
use gold leaf for architectural decoration. interior the Kinkakuji 
Kyoto, which was recently destroyed fire, was originally covered with 
gold leaf, and this special taste seems already have developed the 
thirteenth century. ‘The misunderstanding which arose from reports these 
golden palaces fired the imagination Columbus and gave him confidence 
that could show immense profit for the expedition which finally 
persuaded the Spanish Sovereigns support. His world was that 
globe, which see Japan well out from the mainland Asia, where Marco 
Polo placed it. Between and Europe there nothing except island called 
which appears several medieval maps and probably represents 
accidental discovery the West Indies. When Golumbus reached Cuba 
thought had passed Antilia and found Cipangu, but there was sign any 
gold. Later, when did find some gold Haiti, decided that must 
Cipangu and that Cuba was peninsula the mainland Asia; even was 
all very puzzling, for there were cities and the people were primitive savages. 

The Contarini map 1507 illustrates how the Americas emerged into geo- 
graphical knowledge the sea space between Europe and eastern Asia. 
Asia has, were retreated, together with Japan, and the West Indies are 
shown more less their correct position, with the mainland South 
America the south them, but North America still missing and there 
open sea from Cuba westward few years more and was known 
that the Americas stretched continuously from north south athwart the 
imagined sea route from Spain Japan, and Japan itself was last reached, 
not from the east, but the Portuguese coming from the Indian Ocean. 
During the sixteenth century the work discovery went rapidly forward and 
the time Ortelius produced his great Atlas the outlines the world 
know were firmly established. But exploration has never again quite 
recovered the excitement that enchanted hour when Columbus searched 
the forests Cuba for Marco Polo’s fabled palace the golden roof. 
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DISCUSSION 
Evening Meeting, April 1954 


Before the paper the (Mr. Wordie) said: have 
unusual lecture, commemorating the 7ooth Anniversary the birth Marco 
Polo. are fortunate having lecturer Mr. Hudson, Fellow All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. 

Mr. Hudson then read his paper 

The ask Counsellor Marchese Livio the Italian 

Counsellor Livio said: have come tonight behalf 
the Italian Ambassador who had been invited come this meeting. 
Unfortunately, the Midlands visiting Italian workmen, tour 
planned some time ago. would have preferred someone with more knowledge 
Marco Polo here speak, especially after the most interesting lecture. 
During dinner the President mentioned that once walked into this hall 
find the lecturer had vanished. thought doing likewise but did not seem 
quite the thing after your charming hospitality. strange coincidence that, 
have just heard from Mr. Hudson, among the first Europeans and Latins 
the Empire there was fellow the name ‘Theodoulos for this 
also name and gives perhaps reason speak. 

Marco Polo was extraordinary personality, combination merchant, 
explorer, Civil Servant and left Venice the age seventeen, and 
twenty-three was appointed Governor the province Yang Chow, which 
capacity served for three years. wonder what the Tartar chieftains thought 
when they saw that young foreigner twenty-three being appointed such 
important post! Later was made member the Council the Crown, 
something equivalent being Privy Councillor Kublai Khan. What 
quite extraordinary that having returned Venice practically nothing more 
was heard about Marco Polo. One scarcely knows which year was born. 
merely surmise because said was fifteen when his father and his 
uncle came back Venice from China. Again, the exact date his death 
unknown; supposed round about 1324. His will exists but his tomb 
has disappeared. was buried the Church San Lorenzo Venice, and 
there two centuries later very extensive repairs were undertaken and, unfor- 
tunately, all the old tombs were removed. outstanding event his later 
life seems his capture the Genoese after the Venetian defeat Curzola, 
when was kept prison for not know how long, but long enough 
dictate the account his travels which Mr. Hudson has referred and which, 
although was translated and known all over the Europe his day, was scarcely 
believed his townsfolk. Nobody prophet his own country, and 
the time his death, the Venetians always said Marco Polo was telling pack 
said that went through the streets Venice the little children 
ran after him, pulled his coat and said the Venetian dialect: Marco, 
tell another good his death-bed was surrounded false 
friends, rival merchants jealous politicians, who tried persuade him 
admit that had told pack But Marco Polo’s last words were 
have only told you half what saw.” 

Fortunately, modern science and archaeology have shown that Marco Polo 
had really seen and faithfully described the part the world over which had 
travelled. Great Britain and Italy have joined this geographical discovery 
because perhaps the most important contribution Marco history was 
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made Sir Aurel Stein, the famous English explorer and archaeologist, when 
between 1912 and 1926 discovered Chinese the remains the 
town Karakhoto buried under layers and layers sand. Many had been 
puzzled for centuries the fact that the regions Marco Polo crossed 
mentioned seeing this and other towns where there was apparently only desert 
sand. Actually the Tartar civilization had broken down; sandstorms and winds 
had slowly covered their towns, Sir Aurel Stein unearthed the ruins 
the town Karakhoto more less where Marco Polo had it. 

conclude saying how glad here tonight because Great 
Britain, with Italy, has done most describe and divulge the knowledge 
Marco Polo’s travels. Our two countries have joined this enterprise not only 
the field exploration but also the poetic sense because Marco Polo’s 
activities inspired Coleridge write his famous poem, end 
thanking you, Mr. President, and Mr. Hudson, for your tribute the 
memory illustrious countryman. 

The you very much, Counsellor have with 
this evening the President the Society, Mr. Letts, and hope 
will now take part the discussion. 

Mr. has always seemed strange that man such 
Marco Polo should have been treated with such ridicule his own country- 
men. They called him and his death-bed tried persuade him 
say his book was complete fabrication. also record that Carnival 
time they dressed Fool and sent him across the Piazza 
scatter counterfeit gold among the people and regale them with fantastic stories. 

the whole however other nations have done rather well Marco Polo. 
true that our own John Leyland thought did not compare with Mande- 
ville, but have very excellent Elizabethan translation Frampton, 
abbreviated true but still very readable. 1818 came Marsden’s trans- 
lation, which still available the Everyman Series, with remarkable 
introduction the Poet Laureate. And last and greatest all came 1871 
Sir Henry Yule’s edition, which has stood the test eighty odd years and is, 
suppose, never likely superseded. 

Other people have been active also, including the Germans and the French, 
and let hope that Professor Pelliot’s notes Marco Polo may shortly 
published. The Italian scholar Dr. Benedetto has scoured all Europe for Marco 
Polo’s manuscripts and has published exceedingly interesting new version 
from the Ambrosian Library Milan. That available English transla- 
tion the Broadway Series. 

hope will not regarded impertinent for foreigner remark that 
until recent years Marco Polo’s home Venice has been sadly neglected. 
hope not too much suggest that may look forward the time when 
the Venetian authorities will restore the house which lived and make 
worthy the memory one the greatest their countrymen. 

The would like your behalf thank Mr. Hudson for the 
excellent address has given and the charming way which told 
about Marco Polo and his travels. thank you very much indeed, Mr. 
Hudson. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE IRRIGATION 
MOROCCO’S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


HOUSTON 


Morocco today critical importance for both strategic 
political reasons, and the pivotal position Morocco between the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean has been made more emphatic the 
establishment the American air bases. Meanwhile Morocco 
watched the Moslem world and all the nationalistic elements now 
awake the African continent. important remember the recent 
emergence Morocco into the modern world. Pacification the Spanish 
Zone was only completed 1927 and the French territory 1934. While 
urban life has developed rapidly and there are over 1-3 million detribalized 
natives, the binding force the countryside still the tribal life. ‘The 
country now passing through the critical stage tutelage from archaic 
modern conditions, with the inevitable disruption some its traditional 
adaptations difficult environment. the creation new political 
boundaries and the settlement lowland tribes areas once the winter 
lands mountain pastoralists have caused certain dislocations. Also native 
taxation has inevitably ended the age-long insurance subsistence storage 
against the failure the rains. But with the spot lights world publicity 
focused Morocco and the thrice repeated motion the ques- 
tion tabled the United Nations, the protectorate powers France and 
Spain cannot afford fail their policies for the future the country. 
Morocco’s political difficulties are related fundamentally their physical 
context. Much prominence has been given mineral exploitation and 
schemes industrialization the vigorous development hydro-electric 
but the basis Moroccan economy essentially agricultural. About 
per cent. the population dependent agricultural resources, chiefly 
cereal cultivation and stock-raising, and clear that viable economy can 
only built upon healthy agricultural basis. However, only about per 
cent. the cultivated land farmed under European standards, the rest 
being very backward and conditioned the stringencies climate and soil. 
Rainfall the most important control the economy the country (Fig. 1). 
Morocco belongs the same climatic regions the rest North Africa, 
with similar gradations from Mediterranean Saharan conditions. But its 
individuality distinctive because its Atlantic seaboard and extensive 
mountain framework, which together provide with the greatest potential 
water resources the Maghreb. these maritime and mountain areas 
have the greatest extent the pluviose zone, occupying 21-22 per cent. 
the total area Morocco. From the coast eastwards and from the Rif south- 
wards, the rainfall decreases, rising again sharply the windward slopes 
the Atlas Mountains, and dropping the leeward sides (Fig. 1). ‘The 
semi-arid zone, between the and inches mean annual isohyets, extends 


Ledve, (edit.) ‘Industrialisation Nord.’ Paris, 1952, pp. 28-37. 
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over another per cent. the country; the remaining per cent. 
occupied steppe and desert. Despite the protection the Atlas barriers 
even the northern portion the country tends have Saharan character- 
istics drought, one year three, and variability rainfall high. Gener- 
ally, the country has the maximum precipitation late autumn, with 
secondary maximum The latter critical factor, since 
the failure the spring rains which brings disaster the fellahs. 
Despite the relative uniformity thermal conditions, the neat articula- 
tions geographical position, relief and precipitation provide Morocco 
with the greatest diversity climatic types North Africa. For example, 
according Lang’s rainfall factor, quotients vary from 47-4 
Rabat and 5-7 Bou Denib. Similarly, Emberger’s pluvio-thermal 
gives values 100, and respectively. Picher evaporation 
P 
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statistics, for what they may worth, show that only Tangier has mean 
annual rainfall greater than the evaporation rate, while the figures for Rabat 
and Bou Denib are the order and 100 Except for narrow 
coastal belt, where the evaporation losses are relatively low, the water defi- 
ciency the soil increases south and especially south-eastwards. the 
basis climatic elements, seven climatic types may recognized. 
features are summarized the table below. 


Climatic Types Morocco 


Mean annual No. months Mean 


Type precipitation with annual 
inches rainfall evaporation pluvio- 
inches thermal 
quotient 
Mountain 
Sub-humid 12-24 5-6 
Dry 12-2 1-2 80-100 10-19 
Desert 


The critical rainfall limits for European dry farming methods are between 
inches and for native barley cultivation between and inches.? 
the seven pedo-climatic zones which may broadly distinguished, the 
three maritime zones are the most important for cereal cultivation (Fig. 3). 
the theoretical estimate inches taken the minimum and related 
the soil moisture reserves after evaporation, the three maritime zones show 
the following moisture balances between October and April: Marrakesh (dry 
maritime) with 8-2 inches annual rainfall has deficiency inches, 
Casablanca (sub-humid maritime) has inches and balance +1-9 
inches, and (humid maritime) inches and inches respectively. 
This means that while the moisture deficit makes biennial dry farming 
rotation the dry maritime zone incapable counter-balancing the rainfall 
deficiency, the other two zones the system suitably adapted the 
climatic conditions. Agricultural practice confirms these indications. Cereal 
crops Marrakesh are given the equivalent inches irrigation, 
whereas under the climatic conditions Casablanca, crops are watered 
according the evaporation losses the varying soils, and Meknes, the 
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fallow reserves moisture are less indispensable since the winter rains 
saturate the soil profile capacity. 

The soils Morocco vary widely. There are least twenty-four basic 
types the plains and plateaux French Morocco and another sixteen 
mountain However the lowland areas the irrigation perimeters 
these may grouped broadly into three classes: tirs, hamri and Tirs 
comprise wide range black soils, formed originally under marshy con- 
dition, almost entirely deprived Hamri are diverse series red 
soils with calcareous crust and upper granular structure. are red 
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sandy soils which may may not show signs leaching. moisture 
capacity retention dry soils varies from per cent. the and per 
cent the hamri, per cent. the depending the horizons. 

clear from these broad analyses climate and soil that over three- 
quarters Morocco, irrigation desirable for more intensive methods 
cultivation and virtually impossible cultivate the southern half the 
country without it. Even the pluviose zone the Great and Anti-Atlas 
systems, irrigation necessary since the low winter temperatures prevent 
full use the rainfall maximum for cropping, and the low spring and autumn 
rainfall inadequate. Yet despite these restrictive controls, some per 
cent. the total cultivated area under dry farming methods (bled 
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traditional 
enslaved the condi- 
tions 
climate. The graph 
grain production thus 
closely reflects the 
vagaries the low 
rainfall (Fig. 4). five 
years, one harvest may 
good, three poor 
good, and one bad 
disastrous. Since 
per cent. the crops 
grown are cereals, 
especially barley and 
hard wheat, the mono- 
cultural tendencies, 
reaching per 
cent. some districts, 
account for the further 
economic instability 
ment, resulting low 
living. 
Moroccan 
sant’s living resources 
are estimated five 
six times less than 
those French 
peasant, and least 
per cent. the popu- 
lation may termed 

The 
resources the 
Spanish Zone and the 
density 
population (reaching 
1300-1800 per square 
mile cultivated land 
some cabilas Kert 
and Rif) means that the 
peasant there faces the 
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Rural 
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Rural 
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Population growth Morocco 


threat constant famine. Even favourable years the Spanish authorities 
have import some per cent. the cereal requirements their zone. 


Hotfherr, R., and Moris, R., ‘Revenus niveaux vie des indigénes Maroc,’ 
Rabat, 1934. 
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richer resources French Morocco means their economy fair- weather 
one but still critically dependent the spring Thus the 
disastrous drought some one and half million Berbers the 
south and cast were terrible want, not the worse drought 
1945, the harvest averaged per cent. below normal and was total 
loss some districts.? estimated that over million fellahs would have 
perished from starvation but for the speedy import food from abroad. 
Added these precarious conditions living the increasing birth-rate. 
While the total population Morocco has almost tripled itself the last half 
century millions 
(Fig. 5), the cultivated 
area has fluctuated 
severely and general 
been 
doubled.3 

suggests 
obvious solution these 
related problems land 
use, shortage food 
supplies and low stand- 
living. The 
construction new 
dams and irrigation 
perimeters 
major policy both the 
Rivers the Rif Although 
slope researches were begun 
River 


E Saharan rivers 


{nnual ramfall in mim 


1924 and missions 
study the underground 


River flow in litres/sec [kn? of basins east and south have 

been active since 1935, 


reconstruct 
the hydrological cycle important considerations however 
are known. While impossible the precipitation data with 
surface discharge, there clear relationship between precipitation and 
surface flow litres/sec. per sq. km. the drainage From such 
study five types river régimes have been distinguished (Fig. 6). Bearing 
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Nouvel, J., Crise Agricole Maroc ses conséquences écono- 
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the distinctive regional features mind, the general plan for the utilization 
these water resources has been made, and 


Annual flow irrigated 
French Morocco m3/sec. acres 


Average surface flow annually 


River flow usable means existing Area irrigable 
Flood flow utilizable means great new 

Average flow recoverable from underground 

Spanish Morocco 

Average surface flow annually used 

Area irrigable 

River flow utilizable means new works 123,000 
Flood flow controllable means great 


Spanish Morocco there are few irrigated areas such the lower Lucus 
valley, Uad Lau, Sanjurjo and Melilla. But general the rivers are 
best suited for hydro-electric projects since there are few extensive plains, the 
rivers are short and the volume flow extremely variable (Fig. 6). ‘There 
also absence coal. ‘The small increase potentially irrigated land 
would inadequate feed the existing population that the policy, laid 
down the 1945 plan, has been concentrate primarily the hydro- 
electric power resources, for example the Spanish share the joint 
Franco-Spanish Moulouya scheme. French Morocco, the Middle Atlas 
particularly well endowed with water resources, forming the 
the country which rise its great rivers the Oum Rbia, Abid (its 
tributary), the Sebou and Moulouya. limestone cover much the 
Middle Atlas allows for probable infiltration per cent. the annual 
surface precipitation, which together with the winter snow cover high 
altitudes, assures relatively high river flow summer: m3/sec. the 
Oum Rbia and the Sebou. Even tributary stream such 
the (Sebou) has summer flow the equivalent Algeria’s 
chief river, the Cheliff. water resources, together with the occurrence 
extensive plains the Atlantic slopes the Atlas and coastlands, thus 
favour the vast programme irrigation and hydro-electric power develop- 
ments outlined the three five-year plans French Morocco. 

About acres are under irrigation French Morocco, which 
only one-third watered perennially. remainder largely indigenous 


Data based ‘Gouvernement Chérifien: Programme d’Equipement long terme, 
Rabat, 1952. 
‘Plan Obras los Marruecos,’ Madrid, 1945. 
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cultivation bled seguia, under systems which could developed more 
intensively; about half this only benefits from seasonal floods. general, 
utilization surface flow characteristic the northern half Morocco, 
whereas the south and east the use underground supplies more 
important. However both surface and subterranean water resources are 
inseparable the planned development the irrigation perimeters. 

Although attempts have been made from the 1920’s improve indigenous 
methods irrigation, the first major programme was not launched until 
1938, since when several kinds improvement have been Wastage 
irrigation water has been avoided the concrete replacement earth 
canals and wells. and rhetarras have also been improved the 
Marrakesh plain and the valleys the Sous, and Dra. Some 
these existing native systems are very impressive, such the network 400 
rhetarras around Marrakesh, which are 430 miles long almost five times the 
length the Paris Large reservoirs have also been built recon- 
structed the south hold summer supplies. the western Anti-Atlas, 
over 100 these impluvia have been built, and others have also been made 
the plains Massa, Agadir and ‘To check floods and soil erosion, 
many small works have been built the headstreams the southern 
the Upper Sous basin slope there are over 30,000 them. 
expansion date palm cultivation some indication the effects these 
improvements Southern Morocco; since 1939 has been extended from 
§2,000 acres over twice that area (138,000 acres 1947). 

The exploitation new underground resources another important 
development. Since the C.E.H. (Centre des Etudes Hydrogéologiques) was 
established 1941, inventory over 20,000 wells and bores has been 
made the course study hydro-geological con- 
ditions. Great new sources water have been discovered underlying the 
plain Mamora and other parts the Rharb. Surveys underground 
supplies have been made, complementary those soil 
conditions each the irrigation now possible estimate 
three categories underground water supply Ample resources 
phreatic water shallow depths the great synclinal basins 
the Rharb, Haouz, Sous and Limited quantities 
medium fair depths are found discontinuous aquifers the plateau 
districts, such the Moroccan Meseta, and the high plateau eastern 
Morocco. Very limited quantities sparsely distributed aquifers occur 
the mountain flanks the Rif and Atlas. Everywhere utilization these 
subterranean supplies may take three forms: the capture springs the 
valley floor, the extraction from wells the terraces, and the conduct 


seepage galleries the higher catchment ground. Little hope enter- 
tained considerable artesian supplies Morocco. 


Fenelon, P., dans Haouz Bull. Assoc. Geog. Fr., 
1941, 63. 

Recherches sur Zone Paris, 1951. 

Robaux, A., générales sur les hydrologiques 
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The third and most spectacular development has been the construction 


eight great barrage dams and ten large diversion dams new irrigation 
schemes, whose features are summarized (See Plates and 3.) 

The choice location for these schemes logical the climatic, hydro- 
logical and soil conditions are considered together (Figs. and 3). ‘The 
technical problems dam construction are comparable those Algeria, 
where the porosity the limestones, the unstable foundations the soft 
marls and the silting the reservoirs behind the dams, have already 
caused trouble. seasonal flow rivers such the N‘Fis, tribu- 
tary the Oum Rbia, with violent variability ranging from 
800 m3/sec., has resulted the expensive and not very successful scheme 
the Cavagnac dam. The mistake also embarking too many ambitious 
projects once has been realized. perimeter, watered 
the El-Kansera dam, well illustrates this weakness (Plate 1). Although 
the scheme was commenced 1935, only per cent. the perimeter 
had been put under irrigation 1951 and the cost the dam has been 
five times the estimated ‘The disproportionate benefit irrigation 
the European settlers such costly schemes, per cent. the total area, 
also subject criticism. Inertia the local natives has been partly the 
cause. whereas per cent. the European properties the Sidi- 
Slimane scheme are now irrigated, only per cent the Moroccan lands 
have been transformed. the Spanish Zone, there the same story 
schemes such the Lucus, Uad Lau and Melilla. Thus greater 
problems have arisen from the education the fellahs irrigation farming 
than from the technical difficulties equipping the irrigation networks. 

meet this difficulty, new experiment has been the creation the 
Office Béni-Amir 1941, the right bank the Oum Rbia the 
Tadla plain.3 Here was semi-nomadic population about 100,000 half- 
starved pastoralists, who ranged over 770 square miles steppe which 
never has more than inches annual rainfall. Experiments grow 
irrigated crops were started 1927 but extensive programme was com- 
menced until the completion the Kasba dam 1931. ‘To prevent 
native lands being sold European settlers two were passed 1938 
and 1946, order that the zone could primarily the interests 
the fellahs. With experience irrigation the inhabitants were resistant, 
and even openly hostile, any change their mode life. the psycho- 
logical and agricultural revolution which now progress, the task the 
Office Béni-Amir has been five-fold. autonomous public body, 
has administrative and commercial service, department public works, 
industrial section charge several factories, health service supervise 
especially anti-malarial control (15 per cent. the natives suffer from 
endemic malaria) and organization supervise the exploitation crops. 

The lands now irrigated have been divided into seventeen sectors each 
under European supervision. Apart from the technical problems water 
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control and the education requirements the natives there have been other 
difficulties. ‘The redivision and consolidation holdings into family units 
about acres each has been essential (Fig. 7). Already, between 1949 and 
1952 some 40,000 acres have been redistributed permit homogeneous lands 
developed rationally. Rotation crops has necessitated the subdivision 
holdings into five plots, each parallel the tertiary canal network, under 
rotation lucerne, wheat, cotton, vegetables and fallow. consequence, 
lands once tribal waste are now worth one milliard francs, nearly 30,000 
francs per acre. the irrigated zone Béni-Amir, the population has 
quadrupled since are now acres land under irrigation, 
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but further expansion will limited the capacity the Kasba 
diversion dam. ‘The completion the Bin Ouidane dam the Abid 
will now spread the irrigated area both banks the Oum Rbia. 
1965 hoped irrigate acres throughout the plains, 
which 200,000 will the left bank the river (Fig. 2). 
The successful experiment Béni-Amir promises well for other irrigation 
zones Morocco, though the same administrative system may not 
necessarily followed. immediate target 1,090,000 acres has been set for 
French Morocco, and within fifty years total 1,730,000 acres the 


the adjoining zone Béni-Moussa some 45,000 perished migrated the 
1945 drought and today the zone has only 38,000. 
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optimistic forecast. This will cost more than 100 milliard francs, and this 
capital not available, priority selection irrigation perimeters has been 
made. Six these perimeters have already some 252,300 acres under irriga- 
tion and plans for their completion are now progress. ‘These schemes 
affect, directly indirectly, the lives about million inhabitants. 
Europeans are profiting from these schemes the Sidi-Slimane, 
N‘Fis and Agadir plains, but elsewhere the benefits will almost entirely 
for the native population. The table below summarizes the features the 
perimeters being planned and developed. 


Irrigation Perimeters under Development French Morocco 


Average acres affected franes 
rainfallin Total thousands Total Est 
Perimeter inches planned 
Rharb (drainage) 24-32 49,500 321,000 2,000 over 6,000 
Sidi 74,000 3,550 2,000 
Béni Amir 98,800 
Béni 12-16 198,000 3,400 14,500 
12,000 148,250 300 1,040 
in flood 
irrig.) 
under- 
ground 
sources ; 
19,750 by 
tlow) 
Sous-Massa 37, 49,400 


Perimeters Project 


Perimeter inches acres francs 
Sais Fés.. 74,100 12,340 
10-27 247,100 


The problems each perimeter are manifold, resulting from the physical 
contrasts each environment and the tribal economies formerly practised. 
the north-west the chief problem not irrigation water, but flood control 
and drainage the lower Sebou. the north-east, the scheme 
the lower Moulouya has been held political difficulties between the 
protectorate powers. Although the scheme was first accepted 1929, the 
protocol 1950 has only now seen the inception the work. excessive 
exploitation sub-surface water around Berkane necessitates supplementary 


Barrage Fout the Oum 394 feet high, with storage 
capacity 84,000,000 mi. tunnel miles long conducts the water the 
irrigation perimeter. The generating station, left foreground, can produce 
annually 
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use river water from the Moulouya scheme soon 
expanding population around Marrakesh presents greater need. the 
steppes the Haouz, impossible cultivate crops satisfactory yields 
without irrigation. Yet only per cent. the surface water derived from 
local rainfall, the rest coming from the Atlas are irregular 
their seasonal and interannual flow that even schemes large barrage 
reservoirs will inadequate provide full use the potential resources. 
Finally, the south the irrigation problems are chiefly concerned with the 
conservation and exploitation underflow along the seasonal oueds, especially 
the Sous, Ziz, Rheris, Guir and Dra, means drains and underground 
barrages (Plates and 2). 

patterns land use being introduced into these developed areas are 
equally different, though the diversity crops actually grown still not 
great. Forage and industrial crops which should have high priority are still 
poorly developed with per cent. each the total area irrigated. The largest 
acreage under summer cereals, particularly maize, and despite the less 
value cereals, per cent. the total under these crops. 
Citrus crops which now come fifth Morocco’s exports and extend over 
62,000 acres, occupy about half the area the Sidi-Slimane and Lucus 
schemes. Olives and fruit trees are found well adapted the 
plains. Soft fruits such apricots and peaches, have great potential markets 
abroad, once equipment for cheap pulped and preserved fruits can in- 
stalled. Cotton the plains and some areas Spanish Morocco, 
tobacco the Rharb, sugar beet the coastal plains between Rabat and 
Casablanca, the premier industries Meknes, Fez, Casablanca and Marra- 
kesh, and rice the Rharb and Lower Lucus have all good prospects for 

conclusion, desirable consider soberly the importance irrigation 
schemes the overall requirements the Moroccan bled. present about 
per cent. the annual trade deficit French Morocco comes from 
food imports and Spanish Morocco the percentage even higher. all 
the potential resources water were utilized for irrigation, they would 
support population four million. also estimated however that 
colonization the common lands the tribes, extending over some 
million acres, and the native dry farming lands, would 
support further million people. unlikely the foreseeable future 
that either scheme will completed, owing their astronomical costs. 
But much being done the modernization French Morocco the 
Societés Indigénes Prévoyance and the Secteurs Modernization 
Paysanat. ‘The latter, with sectors and target 1956 control 
400,000 acres, bold plan modernize rural life its entirety.3 
collective farming these sectors colonized lands seeks translate the 

Service Recherche Agronomique, ‘Etude préliminaire des sols agricoles 
irrigable des Rabat, 1946, 41. 

Service Recherche Agronomique, ‘Etude préliminaire des sols 
irrigable Marrakech.’ Rabat, 1951, §2. See also, Poupart, M., “Les Problémes 

1953, pp. 89-92. 
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tribal organizations such lands into modern context efficiency. 
conjunction with such programmes, soil conservation has been established 
the French Zone since 1949, following the enlightened example Algeria. 
Efforts are being made protect million acres from soil erosion. ‘The 
further drainage the Rharb the right bank the Sebou also con- 
templated (Fig. 2). ‘Thus clear that the projects, spectacular 
though they are, cannot separated from the other manifold schemes 
transform Moroccan life. The utilization its water resources irriga- 
tion and hydro-electric power, provides the bond which unites all the efforts 
being made raise the low standards living. Despite the great dis- 
crepancies natural resources the two zones, also clear that the 
harmonious relations between the two protectorate powers, shown the 
present Moulouya scheme, essential for the well-being the 
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DISCUSSION 
Afternoon Meeting, November 1953 


Before the paper the (Mr. said: Dr. Houston who 
lecture this afternoon graduate Edinburgh University where was 
trained under Professor Ogilvie. now one the lecturers Geography 
Oxford. has made special study French and Spanish Morocco 
which will now speak. 

Dr. Houston then read his paper 


Mr. Martin: have had the good fortune travel through parts 
Morocco, but geomorphological capacity. seemed one the most 
striking features about Morocco, which Dr. has not conveyed us, 
that boom country; even the observer gets impression 
prosperity. have not been California but Morocco what one 
hears that country. tourist industry the coastal region Morocco, 
which has improved great extent, must make considerable contribution, 
imagine, the welfare Morocco all along the Atlantic coast where there 
magnificent climate, comparatively dry, warm day and cool night. 

one the troubles North Africa whole that, with certain ex- 
ceptions—Western Morocco main cores the mountains are lime- 
stone ridges set matrix marl, and the only suitable topographical sites for 
barrages are the mouths heads limestone gorges. are the only sites 
where there firm rock substratum against which build dam. Plugying 
the limestone, concrete grouting and forth has carried out, and these 
are very expensive operations. Algeria the latest dam now being constructed 
entirely new pattern. deliberately avoids the entrance the lime- 
stone gorge and the dam placed little higher the valley where the whole 
side and floor the valley made clay. dam was constructed out 
pebbles and large coarse gravel, being thought that will sufficiently 
flexible mould itself and settle into any subsidence which its own weight 
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may cause. spite movement and spite earthquake possibility the dam 
will not crack, owing its flexible nature. 

question the soil important Morocco. often not merely 
matter getting more water the land, for the rainfall map shows very high 
rainfalls Spanish Morocco and the Rif where, fact, conditions are pretty 
miserable and agricultural yields very low. Under the conditions climate 
there, once the tree-cover removed there extraordinary cracking the 
soil which the supplemental cause the the summer these 
cracks may penetrate enormous depth into any soil which contains large 
proportion clay. have heard that near Fez piece mild steel was re- 
covered from depth metres. first this was regarded rather 
astonishing archaeological discovery, but was realized that was modern piece 
mild steel which had simply penetrated down one these superficial cracks. 

Mr. only excuse for rising speak that knew 
Morocco sixty-seven and half years ago; travelled the interior when 
white boy was hardly ever seen there. would like tell this audience who, 
perhaps, did not all know Morocco earlier days, how extraordinary the 
developments have been. Mr. Houston means his plans and pictures has 
given some idea that country today. When went there 1886, having just 
left school, there were bridges, wheeled vehicles and roads. only 
wheeled vehicle could hear was Fez and that was used the Sultan when 
took his wives out. look back with great interest what has happened 
Morocco since 1886, the developments being mainly attributable the French. 

Mr. Have the number trees Morocco decreased during the 
course centuries? lecturer referred particularly cedars. the trees 
have decreased that due the Arabs’ goats eating the 

Dr. reply Mr. Martin, true that Morocco boom 
country. Its mineral wealth, fish exports, fruit and vegetable products and 
tourism, have all increased spectacularly and make the analogy with California 
realistic one. regard irrigation, should have pointed out that the sites 
the dams are nearly all folded limestone, with the notable exception 
Fout which constructed Ordovician quartzites. one the photo- 
graphs Kansera, you saw the site the dam dolomitic limestone with 
the reservoir behind formed outcrop Liassic marls. ‘The interbedding 
these two rock types convenient for the site storage reservoirs, provided 
that the limestone sufficiently indurated prevent excessive loss percola- 
tion and that silt accumulation can checked. knowledge soil types and 
Recherches Agronomiques Maroc has published recently map the scale 
1:1,500,000 and pilot surveys have been made the perimeters the 
Béni-Amir and the Haouz. Spanish Morocco, there neither com- 
prehensive soil survey the Zone, nor are there any effective measures against 
the very serious problems soil erosion. 

With reference the last speaker, deforestation has been the result many 
factors. Over-grazing, agricultural clearings, the cutting down timber for 
the tanning and charcoal industries, and fires together with the Berbers’ 
traditional dislike for forests, all account for the reduction the woodland 
cover the present per cent. the total area the country. The first Act 
for the preservation forests only goes back 1915; the next enactment 
1922 was more extensive but still did not satisfy the owners the forest lands. 
was not until the Act that effective control and conservation the 
various forested areas became possible. 

your behalf, ladies and gentlemen, should like thank 
Mr. Houston for his paper. has given remarkably clear description the 
country and its present condition and the future which looks forward. 


THE PROSPECT FOR IRISH AGRICULTURE 
FREEMAN 


OVER thirty years Ireland has been divided into two: and this has meant 
divergence political outlook has affected the agricultural life 
such extent that the effect discernible the landscape. previous 
paper,' attention was drawn the results wartime changes: this short 
and some ways supplementary—paper, attention drawn the partial 
continuance wartime trends during later years. But agricultural change 
not feature few years only, but rather generations and therefore some 
consideration given here long-range developments— notably those from 
the Famine period till now. The futility prophecy apparent from study 
the literature written the eighteen-forties Ireland, when many hoped 
for vast increase cultivated land, and some authors (though perhaps not 
the most perspicacious) hoped for the settlement even more people the 
land than there then were. ‘The area farmed has changed little and the number 
working has declined everywhere—and apparently still declining. 
Every agricultural landscape changes from one generation another: the 
need for food remains. Great Britain, Ireland has some significance 
source food, but food production Ireland not great might be. 
Both governments Ireland desire progressive industrialization: Northern 
Ireland’s government wants attract wide range industry rather than 
rely primarily shipbuilding and linen, both which are susceptible 
and the Republic’s policy reindustrialization, especially from 
1932, has had deliberate social purpose— stem the emigration movement, 
revive decaying country towns and general enrich the country. 
both parts Ireland some the new industries process agricultural staples, 
but though all recognize the logic and the wisdom this development, most 
the Irish agricultural exports are sent out the country their hoofs, 
eggs and poultry; the trade butter, cheese and canned meat, though 
increasing, still comparatively small. But such developments the trade 
dried and condensed milk, especially from Northern Ireland, have the merit 
that they give industrial employment based agricultural raw materials. 
Exports from Northern Ireland and the Republic differ markedly: from 
Northern Ireland the total value 1951 was three-quarters 
which was manufactured goods and ships, and one-quarter agricultural 
produce, including livestock grass seed together 
with food and drink six. counties imported food and 
drink values and livestock valued 
which came across the land border: the agricultural imports were therefore 
considerably higher than the exports. the the total exports for 
1951 were valued £79,842,000, which £64,337,000 (80 per cent.) was 


Geogr. 110 (1947) 38-56. 
Ulster Yearbook, 1953, pp. 120-21. 
Statistical Abstract Ireland 1952, Dublin, 1953, pp. 
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accounted for livestock food and drink 
the imports food, feedstuffs and drink were valued (In 
passing, one may note that the export trade the Republic far smaller 
than that the six counties.) The agricultural exports for both parts 
Ireland, taken together, were valued and the agricultural 
imports would seem desirable that the exports such 
produce should increased though the import agricultural products will 
remain, especially they include feeding stuffs for animals, among them 
maize and, for human use, the wheat the country needs but fails grow 

Agricultural and after the Famine 1845 and later 
years, the hopes providing work for the population apparently lay 
reclaiming more land for agricultural use. Griffith valuers estimated 
that 3,755,000 acres peatbogs could cleared and used for fuel, and 
least 192,000 families settled holdings the Commissioners concluded 
that emigration ought not regarded the inevitable solution the 
population problem. But emigration has fact been the solution; for the 
area now under crops and pasture less than that 1847 when the collection 
agricultural statistics began. Land has been reclaimed here, and abandoned 
there, one would naturally expect; the present Republic, per cent. 
the total area was improved land 1871 (when more land was 
than ever before since) and per cent. 1951, and the trend Northern 
Ireland has been similar. decline the acreage improved land the 
Republic apparently reached its limit about 1945, since when some 34,000 
acres have been added the area under crops and pasture. Northern 
Ireland, per cent. which improved land, 200,000 acres less were 
returned this category 1949 than 1939, but here too the situation 
changing, from there was slight increase the area returned 
crops and One must resist too literal interpretation 
these figures, but they show certain clear tendencies long-term and 
country-wide basis, conspicuously the failure add large areas farmland 
the agricultural areas writers the middle nineteenth century hoped. 
Incidentally, little land used for forestry (under per cent.), and the with- 
drawal land from farming for building purposes, though serious near 
Dublin and near Belfast, not grave problem Ireland 
England. 


1951, only 1300 acres were used for wheat Northern Ireland: the Republic, 
the area used for wheat was 282,000 acres 1951, 254,000 acres 1952 and 352,000 
acres 1953. 

Digest evidence taken before H.M. Commissioners Inquiry into the state 
the law and practice respect the occupation land Ireland, 1847 (commonly 
known the Devon Digest), 563. The estimate was that 192,368 families could 
provided for” lots acres extent, assuming that only the 
land was reclaimed: some land was included also, each 
holding would consist acres. This would mean that some 300,000 labourers 
(heads families and others) would settled the land tenants relatives 
tenants. Further, the expansion existing holdings acres the addition bog 
would raise the economic status 133,720 families, 730,460 people,” and 
provide employment home for another 200,000 labourers. Simple addition shows 
that all these calculations mean that 500,000 labourers could provided with land. 
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Everyone who has worked Irish agriculture the field knows that 
difficult draw distinction between improved pasture and rough grazing. 
many parts the country, fields full ragwort, docks thistles are 
regarded quite good pastures; and marshy fields abound, undrained from 
one generation the next (see also main trends are perfectly 
clear—in many districts, land degeneration has proceeded grimly, but 
others the cultivated area has been maintained and even extended. Kerry 
the loss from was per cent., Co. Donegal per cent., 
Co. Mayo per cent., Co. Galway per cent.; but most the low- 
lands the improved land has been increased, partly the use land formerly 
covered with peat. And the attack the peatbogs for fuel during and 
since the war has been swifter than ever before, even more land may added 
the cultivated area. One example special interest: near Portarlington, 
Co. Offaly, new power opened 1950, run for twenty-five 
years the peat from adjacent bog covering 4000 acres. What con- 
ditions soil and drainage the revealed floor will possess, one can 
present say with confidence, but hoped that some will provide suit- 
able farmland. Another power station using peat from local bogs was opened 
Allenwood, Co. Kildare, and two others will commission 
before 1958—at Ferbane, Co. Offaly, and Lanesborough, Co. 
The late Dr. Lloyd Praeger frequently commented that Ireland’s greatest 
natural mineral resource was peat: but only the last fifteen years that 
has been intensively exploited, first commercial fuel land where 
imported coal expensive and second fuel for power stations. 

Legislation land tenure from liquidated the Irish gentry 
without bloodshed. Some their lands were taken over the Land 
Commission for division among the new owner-farmers, others have been 
divided into fields farmed the holders few acres the vicinity, and 
others again have been used for forestry plantations. this process re- 
settlement has gone for some eighty years, some the farms provided 
already seem embedded the landscape. But two points—apparently 
conflicting—are some significance: first, not all the demesnes are yet 
used the best advantage the community—-some are virtually derelict; 
and second, the areas available are means unlimited. the days the 
Congested Districts Board the investigators found that many 
the estates were not suited farming small holdings and this problem 
still remains. results the danger that some the larger cattle-grazing 
farms that exist the east, notably Co. Meath, may regarded suit- 
able for re-allocation among migrants from the west: 500 acres land may 
either grazing farm with excellent herd living its rich pastures, 
dozen mixed farms occupied people liberally subsidized the State. 
Critics these schemes say that they bring into countryside type 
farming and population alien it: English terms the equivalent might 
bring some the mountain farmers from Wales into specially sub- 
divided grazing farms Leicestershire; Scottish terms, the equivalent 

Trade and Statistical Bulletin, (1950) 

Annual Reports the Electricity Supply Board, Dublin: 1950, 11; 1951, 
1952, pp. 1953, 12-3. 
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would divide the large cattle farms Aberdeenshire among crofters 
from the Western summarize, the demesnes Ireland there 
have been vast changes, but for many reasons there appears little 
expectation further changes during the next fifty years unless onslaught 
made all the larger farms the 

the whole, the desertion certain areas Ireland not necessarily 
matter for regret. Most the areas abandoned have one quality common 
upland valleys and islands off the west coast are obvious 
examples. 1941, the author saw Beginish island, near Valencia, Co. 
Kerry: there were then six families farming 100 acres, but 1952 only 
three families remained and evacuation the was And 
the one hundred inhabitants the Blasket islands, the western end the 
Dingle peninsula have now been settled the mainland.? Similarly 
island, off the coast Donegal, may evacuated few The 
decay upland farms less spectacular, especially many are added 
other holdings sheep pastures, but none the less certain. 
fact, few young people will wish live several miles from shops, school 
and church, when old couple die one takes their place. desertion 
farms and the decay pastures won from moorlands, the building new 
houses replace small cottages, and the enlargement fields, are all factors 
changing the face Ireland. 

Changes the Irish rural scene have been indicative population 
history unique Europe. From the late century 1845 the 
population doubled, but this increase was rural and therefore differed from 
the comparable increase Great Britain during the same period, which was 
due the expansion industrial towns: the 1841 Census Ireland only 
one-fifth the 8,175,000 inhabitants lived towns.4 farms microscopi- 
cally small, the rural population grew wheat and oats for sale Britain; 
the Irish this time lived potatoes, cheap home-grown food, and sold 
the dearer cereals well cattle and other livestock. After the Famine, 
livestock farming became the main concern rural Ireland: Britain acquired 
increasing amount wheat from America and the town population 
Britain grew, the demand for meat increased also. And dairying survived: 
the Cork butter market was well established before the Famine and remained 
the chief collecting centre for butter afterwards, even when the creameries 
developed the all the post-Famine changes, the most 
significant has been the steady expansion farms: this still continues almost 
everywhere Ireland but has been made possible only the withdrawal 
people from the land. Northern Ireland, the number holdings declined 
from 88,000 1946 82,700 1952, which 50,200 (61 per cent.) were 
less than acres; the number farmers was 57,000, many whom have 


the transformation the demesne Mitchelstown, Co. Cork, see Henning, 
Irish Geogr. (1947) (1951) 106-10. The varying fate Irish 
demesnes offers most promising subject for research. 

According Press reports, the Blasket islands were abandoned the autumn 
1953. 

this period see Connell, H., “The population Ireland 
Oxford, 1950. 
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more than one holding. were other workers the land, making 
all 147,000, compared with 154,000 1939 and 212,000 And the 
trends the Republic have been similar: from the number 
workers the land declined from 519,600 following decrease 
from 596,400 1936. Steadily farms are united, labourers and farmers’ 
relatives leave the land for jobs the towns outside 

Economic and social products became the main saleable 
output Irish agriculture after the Famine and unlikely that the country 
will have the near future more than small quantity crops for sale, 
though there export potatoes (including some for seed), grass seeds 
and occasionally oats. Maize, wheat, barley, vegetables and fruit are im- 
ported: and the development market gardening for the export market seems 
unlikely unless the produce could rapidly taken Covent Garden air. 
problem lies the prevalence the live cattle trade, greatly resented 
many the Irish the export raw materials rather than finished pro- 
ducts. Creameries Danish models have had limited success Ireland, 
and their advocates justly point out that them raw material manu- 
factured into saleable product for export and for the home market. the 
Republic they are well established from Clare and Kerry the west 
Wexford the east; Northern Ireland milk marketing now controlled 
legislation that has proved economically successful (v.i.). 

Ireland’s two political divisions now differ markedly economic strength 
after thirty years’ separation from each other. But the tradition better 
farming the Ulster province long established: 1838, was said that 
the people, who lived milk, meal and potatoes, were industrious 
and “inhabiting district, for the most part inferior 
the rest Ireland,” they cultivated And the observant Halls 
were similarly enthusiastic. Co. Armagh, they said, was many 
picturesque beauty, but none the sturdy, independent character 
its the cottages were and comfortable,” and almost all 
them had orchards well gardens. ‘They gave similar accounts other 
northern counties. essential now that Northern Ireland’s 
agriculture comparable with that the Great Britain which politi- 
cally and the Republic’s agricultural landscape has changed little from 
what was before the Second World War. volume and value pro- 
duction, Northern Ireland has gained considerably, the Republic far less 
extent. One must not infer from this however that the economic advan- 
tages remaining inside the United Kingdom would ever triumph over 
republican aspirations, even make any impression the nationalist vote 
Northern Ireland—Irish politics simply not work that way. Neverthe- 
less, the long run the deeper issue the moral responsibility nation 

Muskett, and Morrison, J., ‘Belfast its regional setting,’ 
Belfast, 1952, and Ulster Year Book 1953, 61, quoting the Census 
1952. 

Report the Commissioners appointed consider and recommend 


general system railways for Ireland, Dublin, 1838, 
4Hall, Mr. and Mrs. ‘Ireland: its scenery, character, etc., 


vol. 2, 1842, 
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produce—and sell fair prices—all the food can world food 
shortage, must faced governments their social conscience any 
way international well national (or nationalistic). 

Northern Ireland, the number cattle has been increased from 753,000 
1939 961,000 1951, which two-fifths are dairy cows; 1951, the 
equivalent 20,000,000 gallons milk was sent Britain manufactured 
forms, and over 6,000,000 gallons liquid milk was sent. Similarly 
there were exports cattle valued eggs worth nearly 
poultry and bacon, hams and other meats 
contrast, the Republic’s export butter trade only just 
reviving after the War though 1951 milk products values 
were exported. change locally welcomed that some meat 
products are sent out, but bacon has only recently become export, with 
value £583,000 1951, compared with before 
the war—at lower prices. egg trade also reviving but the 1951 exports 
{5,146,000 were lower than those from Northern Ireland; the other 
hand, the poultry trade had exports valued Northern 
Ireland the improvements—in farming have not meant any 
permanent alienation land from pasture and meadow. Nineteen per cent. 
the improved land was cropped (excluding hay) 1939, per cent. 
1943 and per cent. 1952: other words there the same 
normal” after the Second World War after the First World War. the 
Republic, Northern Ireland, grassland still dominates the scene but 
more the farmland used for crops now than before the war. 1931 
only per cent. all the improved land was tilled and apart from 
slight increase during the First World War, things had changed little for 
twenty years. But from 1932 political propaganda was directed the ex- 
pansion tillage and 1939 per cent. the improved land was tilled 
during the Second World War, even more land was used for crops, largely 
result schemes much resented many farmers. 
1951, the area tilled was per cent.; although wheat and sugar beet 
remain significant crops for making flour and sugar, oats and potatoes are 
still the main arable 

impossible believe that Ireland producing all might produce 
for several reasons. Although thorough qualitative survey the grass- 
lands has yet been made, over much the country the prevalence weeds 
crops well pastures obvious. Agricultural Report for Co. 
for example, said that surprising how lightly some look 
upon the infestation weeds crops and the little attention that given 
their eradication and destruction charlock and creeping thistle are 
only two the many species weed that are commonly found growing 
corn crops year after should not tolerated when easy 
destroy And the pastures similar comments were made. 
considerable area old pasture land infested with weeds such plantain, 


1,717,000 acres used for corn, root and green crops, 620,000 acres had 
oats, 321,000 acres ‘Statistical Abstract Ireland 1952,’ pp. 

Roscommon Committee Agriculture, Annual Report 1948, pp. 23, 26. 
‘This report issued free all farmers Co. Roscommon. 
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buttercup, fiorin, Yorkshire fog and sedge, whilst other farms are also over- 
run with ferns, rushes, thistles and all the pastures were 
improved the removal weeds, gorse, bracken, and thorns, followed 
the introduction new grasses and careful fertilization, the grazing capacity 
the country could increased. Drainage channels could constructed 


with advantage many fields: unfortunately, even the drainage channels 
already constructed are not always kept serviceable condition. 

The expanded production livestock and livestock products Northern 
Ireland has meant that the export trade agricultural goods has been 
increased, but the Republic has changed even decreased 
since the years before the war. Northern Ireland’s government has brought 
profit the holders small farms its buying and selling schemes which 
have meant assured market for eggs, milk and cattle. And the number 
cattle and poultry has increased: the number pigs was reduced during 
the war but has increased since. sugar beet grown all, and very little 
wheat, these can imported, but there has been increase the export 
grass seeds and seed potatoes. the Republic there has been 
increase the number cattle kept since 1939, but higher proportion 
mature beasts are now kept for the fat cattle trade and for the canning 
industry. ‘The export butter trade has been almost extinguished though the 
export condensed milk unfortunately the are far 
less successful acquiring the country’s milk than the depots Northern 
Ireland. Further, the pig trade has declined heavily and has not far 
revived its pre-war level; and the egg trade less than Northern 
Ireland. short, the Republic’s agriculture less advanced than that 
Northern Ireland. 

was noted that the Republic’s imports were vastly greater 
than its exports. Before 1940, there was adverse balance 
£17,000,000 each year, made interest British securities held Irish 
residents, pensions paid Irish people from Britain, remittances from 
workers abroad and tourist profits. During the war, the position changed 
many commodities normally imported could not bought; after the 
war, surplus monies accumulated wartime workers Britain, the profits 
the reviving tourist trade well interest payments and pensions, made 
Ireland sharp demand for imports. But the disparity cannot continue 
indefinitely the scale the last few years and therefore the need 
for the Republic increase its And this means send out more 
agricultural produce, manufactured goods made from agricultural produce 

there are few other exports. But Northern Ireland the main exports 
are industrial goods though the agricultural exports are useful contribu- 
tion British needs. fact, the Republic’s need export agricultural pro- 
duce far greater than that Northern Ireland but there have been divergent 


the preliminary figures for 1952, the imports were valued 
£172,000,000 and exports 1951, the imports were valued 
and exports ‘Tourist receipts were estimated 
1951, and emigrants’ remittances But this year 
approximately left the country. generally agreed that the adverse 
balance trade far too large. See Trade Journal, (1952) (1953) 26. 
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political and economic histories, especially since 1939, producing different 


Political thirty years—and more—dependence the 
British market has been resented many Irish publicists, and presumably 
the people whose views they claim express. Consequently there has 
been constant search for other markets, which were never found any 
marked degree before 1939 and were entirely cut off during the war. After- 
wards, the search for non-British markets began again: agreement with 
the German Federal Republic for provides that the German 
Government will establish import quotas for Irish cattle, £250,000 
for carcase meat, and smaller amounts for canned meat, condensed milk, 
factory butter, grass seeds, early potatoes, horses, cheese, honey, canned 
vegetables and flax. quote semi-official statement, agreement 
whole presents excellent opportunity substantially expanding Irish 
exports Efforts make comparable agreement with France 
have been far less successful owing the uncertainties the French 
economic situation, but trade agreement with the Netherlands provides that 
Irish cattle may imported But Britain remains the chief customer: 
for example, was arranged trade agreement June 1953 that 
Britain would buy all the fat stock and carcase meat, well all the butter, 
offered for export. Provision was made for talks trading returned 
private hands Britain, such the sale eggs; canned meat and poultry 
may sent freely from the Republic into 

The divergent economic practice the two parts Ireland based 
fundamental differences political outlook. Republic anxious 
prove that sovereign independent state, and not any way economic 
appendage Great Britain: Northern Ireland has remained economically 
part the United Kingdom. Its agriculture has been vastly improved; its 
export produce greatly increased, partly rationing and partly effective 
governmental control and advice. But doubtful whether the people 
the Republic would willingly accept measure government control com- 
parable with that applied Northern Ireland since 1939: the reception 
the farmers compulsory tillage during the war was the main resentful 
and further control would hard achieve. The farmers not see why 
they should use fewer eggs home, send all their milk the creamery and 
consume margarine home, perform similar acts self-denial, the 
general interests the national economy (still less Britain’s) even 
their own takings. 

Irish Trade Hopes selling industrial products the 


German Republic and the Netherlands also exist. 
Trade Journal, (1953) 94. 


OHTHERE’S “CWENAS AND LAKES” 
ALAN ROSS 


should like express thanks the Royal Geographical Society and the 
University Birmingham for substantial grants aid the journeys hereinafter 
referred to; the Library and Geography Department (especially Mr. 
Oliver) the University Birmingham for advice and help the most multi- 
farious character, Professor (Oslo); and further those expressly 
mentioned the text 


the works translated from Latin into Anglo-Saxon King Alfred? 
the ‘World-History’ Orosius.3 it, King Alfred has interpola- 
tion, famous from the time Hakluyt, namely ‘The Voyages Ohthere and 
Wulfstan.’3 This interpolation corresponds nothing Orosius’ Latin. 
Ohthere, Norwegian, came visit King Alfred and gave the King verbatim 
report certain matters: his Northern Voyage, his Southern one, and 
also added some general descriptive remarks upon Norway. 

Since the Alfredian passage the only mention Ohthere, the best guess 
his date latter half the ninth but are more for- 
tunately placed where lived. One gets the impression that Ohthere, 
like one his successors the History Geography, Roggeveen, the dis- 
coverer Easter Island, was truthful man; may quote Ohthere’s remark 
Beormas Northern told him many tales, both their own 
country, and also the countries which were round about them; but, 
these, did not know what was truth them, because had not seen for 

Once the beginning and once the end his ‘Northern Voyage,’ Ohthere 
says that lived furthest north all Norwegians told his lord, 
King Alfred, that dwelt furthest north all said 
that the district which lived was called ‘Helgeland.’ said that one 
dwelt north him.”’ 

believe this statement—and have reason not to—then Ohthere 
must have lived the most northerly Norwegian settlement his time. The 
archaeologists are fortunately able tell just where this was: was certainly 
the Malangen 

paper the fifth series articles, under the general title 
points arising from the study Ohthere’s Northern Voyage. Earlier studies are: 
Koutaissoff, Kuznetsov Biarmia,” ‘English and Germanic Studies,’ ii, 
pp. 429-32; IV. Brewer, seventeenth and eighteenth 
century references the Voyage Anglia, 

Born 848, ascended the throne 871, died 899. The translation may well 
have been made about (see Stenton, ‘Anglo-Saxon England,’ pp. 

For Orosius, see Schanz, ‘Geschichte der rémischen litteratur,’ iv, 483 ff. 

Ross, “The and Beormas Ohthere’ (1940)—hereinafter re- 

See Viking, iii, 46-7; have transferred the settlements from 
sing’s map mine—save for one Austein (which 600 they are all from 
the Viking Period 


next concerned with Ohtherian passage occurring only one the 
two extant which, having partly mind what hereinafter follows, 
translate thus: the other side the mountains, parallel the south part 
the country Norway], there Sweden; parallel the north part, the 
land the Cwenas. Cwenas sometimes make attacks the Norwegians 
across the mountains, other times the Norwegians attack them. Throughout 
the mountains there are very large freshwater lakes, and from there they attack 
the Norwegians; the Cwenas portage their boats the watershed] 
these lakes, and from there they attack the Norwegians [by water]; they [sc. the 
Cwenas] have very small and light 

Alfred’s Cwenas are, course, philologically identical with Old Icelandic 
Kvenir (Modern Norwegian Kvener, Modern Swedish Kviner), but their 
ethnographic identification has given rise problem famous Finno- 
Ugrian studies. now however generally accepted that the Cwenas were 
essentially the same the people called Kainulaiset the Finnish today.3 
were thus Northern Finns and were certainly widespread over North 
Norway and North Sweden Ohthere’s time. the Cwenas still exist; 
essentially, they are the Finnish-speaking population North Norway and 
North Sweden, though is, course, uncertain how far the present-day 
Cwenas are old and how far they derive from settlements later than Ohthere’s 
time. map show the distribution the Cwenas Norway and Sweden 
was about 1920 (the latest period for which data Pipping 
(loc cit). glosses the base-word Norrbotten” and 
says (page 46) translate) following Grotenfelt [op. cit.], have come 
the conclusion that the medieval signified area which least 
included Osterbotten and Norrbotten—in other words the same area called 
Kainuu 

The most recent discussion the passage just cited still that Malone 
his excellent article Alfred’s Speculum (1930) 139-67. 
translates sint swide micle meras fersie geond 
are many freshwater lakes over the and comments further study 
the map shows that many such lakes, long and narrow, are found geond 
moras Western Bothnia and the province just (pp. 

have called attention elsewhere the fact that should trans- 
lated and not Here should like make two further 


22. 

xxii); Grotenfelt, “Ober die alten und (Annales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae i); Wiklund, Arkiv for nordisk filologi xii, 115 ff.; 
Pipping, ortnamn,’ ff.; for the (non-obvious) philological corre- 
cf. own remarks 24, note and Virittdjd 1951, pp. 53-54, 104. 

have made use skilda (1921), Map and ‘Tables 
leggshefte til Meddelelser fra Det Statistiske Centralbyrd 1920) and Kr. Nissen’s Map 

August 1898, there printed very short summary lecture Professor Gustav 
Storm entitled aeldre graenser mellem nordiske finske stated part 
unpublished work Finnmark. 
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criticisms Professor Malone’s interpretation. First though his use 
the perhaps little ambiguous, clear from his reference 
the and lakes Western Bothnia and that has 
taken the sense ‘‘on the other side of, lake such Stor 
Uman Storsjén could, course, well described being the other side 
the mountains the Norwegian coast. But this use Anglo-Saxon 
the sense place where and not place whither—can hardly 
the usages are well set out Bosworth and ‘Toller, ‘Anglo- 
Saxon dictionary’: Supplement s.v., and such meaning found; some 
the examples given the ‘New English Dictionary,’ s.v. Yond, prep. and adv.' 
appear offer this sense, but they are all quite recent. ‘The unforced 
throughout the 

Secondly, Professor Malone’s interpretation is, the main, retained, its 
wording must therefore emended. however conceivable that some 
the lakes indicated him might described being throughout 
the (e.g. Lake But even this interpretation possible 
philological grounds, must definitely rejected geographical ones 
All the lakes the system refers drain the south-east. Since the 
Norwegians clearly live area north-western drainage and the Cwenas 
one south-eastern should then have interpret that passage 
the following way: they are their own the 
Cwenas portage their boats these lakes; [they proceed along the lakes 
their north-east ends, thence [leaving their boats, for they must now cross 
watershed,] they attack the interpretation intolerably 
forced; presents picture which the exact opposite the normal: the 
Cwenas portage when they have river lake their own system, but 
mention made portage when crossing watershed. 

shall therefore reject Professor Malone’s interpretation its entirety and 
translate have above. Cwenas thus the waterways their south- 
easterly draining system; they then portage over the watershed north- 
westerly draining system and down its waterways until they reach the 
Norwegian settlements. far, this makes excellent sense. 

occurred wonder whether some quite definite system waterways 
might not referred this passage. the session consulted 
Dr. Wise, then the Geography Department the University Birmingham 
(now the London School Economics). His immediate reaction was two- 
fold: first, that such water-links between North Sweden and North Norway 
were certainly rather few number and, secondly, that very obvious one 
debouched into the Malangen The circumstance that obvious water- 
link should debouch precisely the region where was Ohthere’s home seemed 
too great coincidence due chance and immediately put 
forward—and later became firm believer in—what may call the funda- 
mental hypothesis underlying the present article, namely that King Alfred 
generalizing from particular case: Ohthere had himself suffered Cwen-raids 
over this particular route and King Alfred took the details apply any 


lover that lady there, 
th’ stately form and raven hair, 
And young desperate deeds 
Yond ocean had been doomed dare. 
Riddell, ‘Poetical Works’ (1871), 317); Ramsay, “The Gentle Shepherd’ 
(1725) ii: that’s done Ilka place beneath, yont the moon.” ‘The usage 
appears mainly Scots one. 
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the North Norwegian settlements. general grounds, there 
nothing urged against such hypothesis. route Dr. Wise and thus 
worked out was follows. Cwenas start the extreme western end 
Lake (certainly well within their territory that time); thence they 
Lake Vuosko, Lake Leina, Lake Alta and thence down the Bardu 
and Malselva the Malangenfjord. the portage Cwenas carry their 
boats overland these lakes’’) appeared that over the watershed and 
the micle meras large freshwater Lakes 
Alta and Leina. ‘These lakes are surely large enough; Lake larger but, 
since still Cwen territory, say that the Cwenas carry their boats over- 
land could have sense, even were geographically reasonable, 
matter did not investigate. 

may say once that this route suggested Dr. Wise and myself the 
basis the rather poor maps the area then available has maintained 
itself, ‘There only one possible which may dismissed forthwith. 
the route down Sordalselva; this route there would large 
freshwater and should therefore thrown back upon the hypothesis 
that Lake was the very large freshwater lake intended. have just 

Though believed firmly basic hypothesis, felt that could not 
possibly put forward print without going and seeing for myself. the 
Long Vacation 1952 attended the Fourth Place Name Congress Uppsala 
and used this opportunity make preliminary reconnaissance; went 
Abisko, Narvik and Bardu, returning England via and Bergen. 
August 1953, Mr. Conrad Labberton, Dutch photographer from Paris, 
and traversed the suggested route though, for purely practical reasons, the 
reverse August flew Stockholm, stayed the night there 
and met Mr. Labberton the next morning. the afternoon took the train 
the north arriving Abisko August ‘he next day went train 
Narvik, stayed the night there, and next morning (August took the motor- 
bus Bardu. the afternoon drove down the River Bardu, past the great 
fall Bardufoss, past the confluence the Bardu and down Malsnes 
the Malangenfjord and even miles beyond this latter point, returning 
Bardu for the night. August drove slowly from Bardu 
Innset and stayed the night there. August set off from Innset about 
a.m., drove the bad track the little settlement the western extremity 
Lake Alta, where waited some hours; 4.50 p.m. set off motor- 


100,000 survey Norway; these, all save the last are already printed and 
very grateful Commander Gleditsch, the Director Norges geografiske 
for kindly giving me, not only set the printed sheets, but also 50,000 blue- 
prints the data for Sheet this scale that the data assembled. For 
Sweden, the best maps available are Sheets Abisko and Torne trdsk the 200,000 
Survey, which can obtained photographically enlarged 100,000. 

photographs here reproduced were taken Mr. Labberton (save for the one 
Bardufoss facing 343). 

This journey would have been extraordinarily difficult without the assistance and 
organizing ability three persons, and should like take this opportunity 
expressing our thanks them for their never-failing help and kindness. They are: 
Mr. Odd Norwegian who keeps the filling-station Bardu; Mr. 
Nutti, Lapp who lives Vuosko the summer and Jukkasjirvi the winter; 
and Sister Syrena Poromaa, Finn Swedish nationality who lives Abisko and 
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boat for the crossing Lake Alta, arriving the River Asto 8.15 p.m. Thomas 
Nutti led across the morass Lake Leina where his open motor-boat was 
crossed this latter lake very bad weather, finally landing Tom- 
masnjarga. From here walked across flat and stony place Lake Vuosko, 
and crossed this lake rowing boat, arriving Sister Syrena’s kdta about 
a.m. August 10. After looking round the little Lapp settlement Vuosko 
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walked down Kattovuoma and from there went boat through che maze 
shallow channels and lakes Laimolahti, where spenc the night the 
house Lapp, Mr. Gaup. ‘The next morning, August 11, took across 
Stenbacken and from here took the train Abisko, having completed our 
circuit. slowly returned England, train Trondheim and Oslo, thence 
aeroplane. When was Oslo, called upon General Finn Lambrechts, 
Commander-in-Chief the Royal Norwegian Air Force, and was exceed- 
ingly kind say that, returned mid-September, could flown over 
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route the Royal Norwegian Air September 17, flew from 
near Swindon, Fornebu, near Oslo, Dakota the R.N.A.F. 
September 21, flew from Fornebu and stayed the night the 
Mess. The next day, exceptionally beautiful weather, with visibility extend- 
ing the horizon, set off Sea-Norseman about 9.30 a.m.; after pre- 
liminary flight round Bodo, flew Andsvatnet and came down it. 
took off again and flew the entrance the Malangenfjord (see map); here, 
about 5500 feet, made turn and came and the Bardu, 
coming gradually down about 2000 feet until reached point right under 
the great mountain Istindan; here made tight turn and returned 
Andsvatnet, where refuelled. took off again and flew straight the 
Bardu Lake Alta about 2000 feet. then flew across Lake Alta and 
made full circle over the River Asto; coming down very low, then flew 
across Lake Leina until reached its eastern end, where, just inside the 
feet. this height Vuosko and the Raggisetno were naturally clearly visible, 
but the River Vuosko was not; small stream was hidden the trees. 
lakes the and the huge water-networks round Kattovuoma 
seemed present complex not unravelled even from the air and 
unfortunate that the Swedish maps have little detail here. then turned 
away and flew direct where spent the night the Mess. 
September flew back Bodo the Norseman; back Fornebu and 
Dakotas. 

After these two pleasant expeditions belief basic hypothesis 
became greatly strengthened. this point, propose make two assumptions. 
First, that there were Cwenas Lake Ohthere’s time. This really 
hardly assumption. certainly true. The second that, respect its 
navigability and portageability, the ancient Cwen-boat was comparable the 
rubber dinghy today. course, considerable assumption and 
shall return later. certainly made use such substitution all 
discussions with the local inhabitants navigable stretches and portages 
since rubber dinghy boat-type they seem quite familiar with. what 
follows, the terms navigable and unnavigable apply essentially rubber 
dinghies; when use them, mean most cases that have seen for myself 
from the ground; and can often support what say one Mr. Labberton’s 
photographs. other times have had rely upon what saw from the air 
and, above all, upon what was told the local inhabitants. 

imagine, then, some ninth century Cwenas setting out from one the 
settlements Lake and using boat similar rubber dinghy. They 
reach Kattovuoma; were told that such boat could certainly come thence 
the Raggisetno far its confluence with the River Vuosko, traversing the 
lakes the Raggis: Rapakalompolo, Kivilompolo and Matala. What could 
see the lower course the Raggis from the air seemed bear this 
statement out; the worst, there were one two rapids. did not see the 
course the Vuosko for myself, from the ground from the air, but 


should like take this opportunity gratitude for the many 
hours’ delightful flying enjoyed and for all the kindness and hospitality received 
the following: General Lambrechts; Colonel Tufte Johnson (his Adjutant); Colonel 
Robertsen, Chief Intelligence; Colonel Bull, Air Commander North Norway; 
Second-Lieutenant Johnsen, Adjutant Bodo; Captain Mathiesen, the pilot the 
Norseman; Second-Lieutenant Kleivan Skottero; further Wing Commander 
Fletcher, Air Attaché, Oslo; and Mr. Lehmkuhl the Royal Norwegian Embassy, 
London. 
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was told that was definitely unnavigable. portage far its 
from Lake Vuosko would therefore have been necessary. Crossing Lake 
Vuosko (just did, but the reverse direction) the boat would have 
carried across Lake Leina, less than mile flat, easy going. ourselves 
did this flat walk the dark but, from the air, was able confirm thoroughly 
that the terrain between Lakes Leina and Vuosko indeed quite flat—as can 
fact seen from Plate which was taken from the settlement Vuosko 
bearing boat could then straight across Lake Leina and, 
when reached its western end, through the River Asto. Nutti, who 
keeps tent the western end this little stream, tells that navigable, 
and what saw during low circling over the Norseman amply 
confirms this; surprisingly wide, shallow stream. So, straight across 
Lake Alta its western end. next stretch, the extreme upper part the 
River Bardu, must have been the longest portage. was told that today boats 
from Bardu Straumsmo fish, but not really beyond this point. 
This can well believe; flew low the Upper Bardu; after the confluence 
with falls and rapids begin almost once; tried count them 
flew, but had give they merged such extent into one 
another. Nevertheless there are some navigable, wide reaches, even high 
the river this and there one lake, Veslvatn. Now the difficulties 
the journey are virtually over for, from the confluence with right 
down the sea, all the Bardu and Malseva navigable with one excep- 
tion—the mighty fall, Bardufoss. know that this so, both from what 
learnt Bardu and from what saw from the ground; was easy confirm 
from the air. Perhaps only remains for someone actually make the 
journey from Lake ‘Torne the Malangenfjord rubber dinghy the 
manner suggested above. 

have next consider whether what has been set out above with regard 
the portages agrees with what King Alfred says when quoting Ohthere. 
think that does, and very well. All that Ohthere really says that the Cwenas 
carry their boats overland these large freshwater lakes; that is, view, 
that pair lakes, Leina and Alta, linked the River not 
expected that Ohthere—or Alfred—would list the portages detail. What 
has done, select what is, from the geographical point view, 
perhaps the most vital portage, that over the watershed between Lakes Vuosko 
and Leina. 

conclusion, the question whether the navigability the ancient Cwen- 
boat really comparable that the modern rubber dinghy, some similar 
boat, for discussion. history boat-forms difficult and highly 
specialized study, and would improper for one who not specialist 
write much about it. may perhaps best begin saying that the suggestion 
that journey such the one have described above possible for some 
the rendered plausible the fact that such journeys 
light boats were commonplace North Scandinavian travel until com- 
paratively recent times. Indeed they still survive, some sort, this present 
day. his which made 1732, Linnaeus, when 
near Lycksele (some way the River Ume) has this say translate his 
curious mixture Swedish and Latin): river, which followed for 
nearly three miles [Swedish miles was quite navigable but, 
here and there, threatened with little falls. length came three 
falls, some distance one from the other, and they were impossible ascend 
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with boat. The man gives things, puts his rucksack his back and 
turns the boat up, lays the two oars straight across the boat, that one them 
comes each his shoulders, and jumps over hill and dale, that Old Nick 
himself could hardly keep with him! One these falls called Tuggenfors. 
The four partitions cross-frame timbers] are fir-root, their height 
span near the base, their width four two the middle are fir- 
boughs. They are joined means the thickness goose- 
quill, and that obliquely. See the Itkonen says that the boat 


Sketches Lapp boat reproduced from Linnaeus’ 
London, 1811 


called, Lappish, smallest boat” can carried one 
man; elsewhere mentions (op. cit. 440-1) some famous Lappish shoot- 
ings falls and rapids, beginning with that the Fall Ivalo 1738. 

There direct evidence for the boat-forms the Cwenas Ohthere’s 
time and, considering what these may have been, virtually impossible 
separate ancient from ancient non-Lapp ones—under- 
standably enough view the relevant geography. seems generally agreed 
that all the river-boat-forms this part the world developed from some 

Wiklund, ‘Nomadskolans iii, 316, note glosses 
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kind skin boat,' but this must have taken place distant period, one well 
antecedent Ohthere’s time. then, may assume, light wooden boats 
with sewing type not very dissimilar that the one depicted 
Linnaeus had already developed. will clearly not possible more 
precise; the “‘very small very light boats” Ohthere’s Cwenas may 
correspond one the sewn wooden boat-types the Lapps 
perhaps not greatly different—version the 
still use Finnmark today. sewing boats among the Lapps well- 
attested earlier and still exists—or existed until recently—among 
the Lapps the Kola though elvebdter are not, course, sewn 


DISCUSSION 


Afternoon Meeting, December 1953 


Before the paper the (Mr. Wordie) said: Professor Alan 
Ross holds the Chair Linguistics the University Birmingham. With 
grants from the Society and his University went twice last summer the 
mountain and lake district north-east Narvik, rarely visited part 
Lapland, settle the problem the water-routes taken the ninth century 
A.D. North Finnish people called the Cwenas during the attacks they made 
the Norwegians, related Ohthere, Norwegian who visited King 
Alfred. King Alfred incorporated part Ohthere’s voyages into his Anglo- 
Saxon translation the world history Orosius, including account the 
Cwenas and how they carried light boats over the mountains the west. 
Professor Ross believes that the routes they took were based specific 
system portages, and the tracing these routes was the main purpose his 
journey last summer motor-boat, foot and air. 


Professor Ross then read his paper 

The Will Mr. Icelandic specialist say few 
words us? 

could see that certain geographical names given there did not make sense; 
was not until Professor Ross published his book Ohthere’s Northern 
Voyage that began see how much the geography could really worked 
out and sense made it. Moreover, was not until this afternoon during 
which Professor Ross has added little more the work had already started 
1934, that more truly comprehended the subject. Can the lecturer give 
any idea how long Ohthere’s journey took 

Professor Ross: dinghy would take fourteen fifteen days. 

Dr. are indebted Professor Ross not only for his interest- 
ing researches into Ohthere’s voyage, but also for what has been doing 
linguistic geography. does seem that from the geographical point 
view the ground fits nicely with Professor Ross’s hypothesis. assume 


Kulturhistorisk Nr. (1935) 75; Shetelig, Nordisk Kultur, xvi, 87. 

Lapp boats, see Itkonen, op. cit. 435 ff.; also the same author’s “Koltta- 
lappalaisten (Suomen Museo, xlv (1939)); Wiklund, Nomadskolans 
iii, 313; Manker, ‘De svenska 17; Hammarstedt, 
Fataburen 1908, 149 ff. collects the older references the sewing Lapp boats. 

Hallstrém, Fataburen 1909, ff. 
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correctly the location the Cwenas somewhere the north-west, then think 
this the only explanation. 

Miss should like know what provisions the people took—how 
they fed themselves 

Professor Ross: You have only put your hand the water and pull the 
fish out. Then suppose would also have reindeer. ate certain 
amount reindeer meat and found quite good. 

Lord RENNELL: Where does the salt come from? referring the people 
living south the Arctic Sea and north the salt sea. Was there salt 

Mr. Surely the Baltic salt enough? 

Professor Ross: understand the fish 

Lord RENNELL: salt route that area seems relevant, from the 
Arctic Sea south from somewhere else north. 

The your behalf, ladies and gentlemen, desire thank 
Professor Ross for his interesting account his northern journeys, and the 
fresh light which has thrown old campaigns. 
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THE POPULATION TURKEY 1950 
BRICE 


FOLLOWING account, based the census may compared 
with the assessment for 1927 Lefebvre,? and with that Pallis for the 
year 1935.3 

Over the period years from 1927 1950 the population ‘Turkey 


Population Turkey, 


Per cent. Per cent. Area the Density 
Census Total towns villages 


The vilayets 'Turkey discussed below may identified from Figure and 
the accompanying list (on page 348). 


SEA 


Fig. Vilayets Turkey 


statistics were obtained, courtesy the ‘Turkish Embassy London, from 
the Annuaire Statistique for 1951, being publication No. 332 the Central Office 
Statistics Ankara. 

Géog. (1928) 520-6. 
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has grown per cent.' far the greater part this change has been due 
natural increase, for the rate immigration, which was about 35,000 
year the 1930’, slowed down during the war years; between 1940 and 1950, 
only 107,449 new settlers entered the country, and these over half came 
from Bulgaria the exodus 1950. Since 1927 the division the population 
between town and country has remained remarkably regular; clearly, modern 
‘Turkey does not owe her prosperity simply urban industrial revolution. 

‘The most concentrated population (Fig. remains the vilayet 
where the great city (with now just over million inhabitants) continues 
expand, despite the loss its capital status and the increasing congestion the 
site and the port. Elsewhere, the highest densities population are found 
the central regions the west coast, the district Hatay and certain parts 
the north coast, especially Zonguldak and the vilayets from Samsun Rize. 

regions lowest density are shown first the east and south- 
east (where however the Middle Euphrates districts Malatya and and 
the frontier district Mardin manage support rather denser population 
due their comparatively more extensive cultivable plains); second, along the 
south coast from westwards, area which includes large tracts barren 
mountain country and coastlands which have poor and difficult communications 
with the interior; third, the dry southern part the central plateau (the 
vilayet Konya), which flanked band rather higher density the 
west, north and east. this last case, the influence rainfall pre- 
dominantly agricultural region very clear. 

The main regions showing intermediate concentration population are 
European ‘Turkey and the the middle and upper valleys the Gediz 
and Menderes, the mountain district with its fertile 
ovas river plains, and the Seyhan and Gaziantep, which thrive 
respectively cotton and olives. 


Afyonkarahisar 22. Erzincan 43. Manisa 
Agri 23. Erzurum 44. Maras 
Amasya 24. 45. Mardin 
Ankara 25. Gaziantep 46. 
Antalya 26. Giresun 47. Mus 

Aydin 27. 48. Nigde 
Balikesir 28. 49. Ordu 

Bilecik 29. Hatay 50. Rize 

30. 51. Samsun 
10. Bitlis 31. Istanbul 52. Seyhan 
Bolu 32. 53. Siirt 

12. Burdur 33. Isparta 54. Sinop 
13. Bursa 34. Kars 55. Sivas 
14. Canakkale 35. Kastamonu 56. 
15. 36. Kayseri 57. 
16. Coruh 37. 58. ‘Trabzon 
17. Corum 38. 59. 
18. Denizli 39. Kocaeli 60. Urfa 
19. Diyarbakir 40. Konya 61. Van 

20. Edirne 41. 62. Yozgat 
21. Malatya 63. Zonguldak 


This last figure slightly misleading, the 1927 census did not extend the 
vilayets Bingél, and nor the Hatay, which was only joined 
‘Turkey 1939. the population these four vilayets subtracted from the total 
for 1950, the increase since 1927 per cent. 
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The changes density population since 1927 are expressed Figure 
The most rapid increases are shown five areas: about the capital, along the 
eastern frontier, the European provinces, sporadically along the north coast, 
and the eastern part the central plateau. increase the vilayets 


| Persons per square kilometre 
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Fig. Turkey: present density population 


Ankara and due the disproportionately rapid growth the capital 
and the industrial centre substantial increase the extreme 
east indicates the successful filling vacuum left after widespread devastation 
and emigration during and immediately after the First World War. The 


Increase percent 


Turkey: changes population density since 1927 


European vilayets and have profited from their proximity 
Istanbul, and have also absorbed many immigrants from the Balkans. Along 
the north coast, the prosperous regions are clearly those easy touch with the 
interior, Zonguldak with its coalfield and ironworks, Samsun and Ordu where 
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extensive reclamation works have been highly successful, and which 
thriving the outlet for the mines and the north-eastern 
provinces generally. the eastern plateau, Kayseri and Sivas have developed 
rapidly since the railway reached them 1927 and 1930 respectively. 

the other hand, there are three areas where expansion has been particu- 
larly slow. For the first, the vilayets and Bitlis, there are special 
administrative reasons; second, some regions the north coast, where 
communications are poor and there has been special development, the 
population has remained almost static; third, expansion has been below average 
the north, south and west the central plateau and the regions inter- 
mediate rainfall towards the west coast, where again there has been economic 
stimulus. 

Regions showing approximately average increase are the south coast, 
where the improved road Antalya and the extended port facilities Mersin 
have doubtless aided development; wide belt along the southern land frontier 
which has received special attention from the Ministry Agriculture; the 
west coast where the fig industry being gradually built up; and the vilayets 
Istanbul and Edirne. 

The figures nationality show that has continued lose her foreign 
inhabitants, who 1927 comprised per cent. the total population, but 
1945 only o-2 per cent. Over this period, the Greek element fell half 
from 26,431 13,598, and the large Italian minority over 11,000 was reduced 
about 8000. Not single minority showed increase numbers, and the 
Russian, Bulgarian and Persian elements have almost disappeared. 

These statistics nationality however obscure real minority 
problem, which consolidate the loyalty the tribesfolk, especially the 
Kurds, who form important part the population many regions, par- 
ticularly the east and south-east. From this point view, the figures 
showing the division the population language are more informative: 


Division the population according mother tongue 


Language Census 1945 Census 1927 

Kurdish 1,476,562 1,184,446 
Arabic 247,204 134,273 
Circassian 66,691 95,901 
Armenian 56,179 64,745 
Yiddish 51,019 68,900 
Albanian 14,165 
Bosnian 13,280 
Pomac 13,033 
Spanish 
Bulgarian 8,750 20,554 
Others 48,312 170,354 

Total 18,790,174 13,648,270 


These statistics show that, the population speaking languages other than 
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Turkish, the two largest groups, those speaking Kurdish and Arabic, increased 
numbers between 1927 and 1945. Many Arabs particular have returned 
across the frontier conditions eastern have become more stable 
and settled. Some Circassians however have drifted away, and large per- 
centage the Greek-, Bosnian- and Bulgarian-speaking peoples have returned 
the Balkans. last movement has been compensated large immigra- 
tion folk from the Balkans, especially, since 1950, from 
Bulgaria. substantial Armenian-, Yiddish- and Spanish-speaking minorities 
are course largely cosmopolitan Istanbul. 


‘ercentage of population 
that is literate 


Turkey, showing present rates literacy 


Closely linked with the minority question the task making more the 
population literate. Figure showing the rates literacy throughout the 
country, makes clear the relatively backward standards education the pro- 
vinces the east and south-east, exactly where the Arabic- and Kurdish-speaking 
folk are most numerous. Only after another generation will the statistics begin 
reflect the energetic work the Ministry Education building schools 
and sending teachers the remotest parts the east. 

The division the population occupations shows that ‘Turkey still 
predominantly agricultural 


Occupations the population—1945 


Occupation Percentage the 
total population 


Housewives and unemployed 59°37 
Agriculture 30°46 
Administration 3°69 
Industry. 
Commerce 1°49 
Domestic service 
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Over ten times more people live directly off the land than industry. This 
being so, clear why the map the distribution population reflects the 
basic physical conditions rainfall, water-supply and relief which affect the 
fertility the soil. 

From Figure showing the changes the density population, the most 
important single conclusion drawn the vital influence accessibility and 
communications. map the railways crucial any study modern 
‘Turkey. 

chief change since the census gap 1914-27 (discussed Lefebvre) the 
spectacular rise the population most the eastern provinces after 
disastrous fall the earlier period. particularly encouraging, the 
restoration the prosperity the eastern cause for which suc- 
cessive governments have worked with much energy and enthusiasm. 
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TESTS GERMAN NON-CYCLIC 
THEORY AND CLASSIFICATION COASTS 


COTTON 


BASIS for coastal study and for the classification coasts Valentin has 

distinguished primarily between advancing and retreating coasts, dis- 
tinction which becomes practice separation those showing evidence 
recent advance and recent retreat, gain and loss land. The object 
these notes introduce some illustrations features, which are 
briefly described and are classified nearly possible according Valentin’s 
scheme. The acid test for new theory confrontation with practical cases and 
specific examples which must capable explaining. The coasts New 
Zealand have furnished all the examples cited. 


SCHEME OF CLASSIFICATION 


Advance the coast may attributable combined dominance emer- 
gence and the activity constructive processes over those factors causing 
retreat, namely submergence and destructive (erosive) vice versa. 
Where opposed influences operate however advance retreat determined 
the dominance one other; that say, where the process coastal 
erosion (with cliffing) opposes itself emergence, the shoreline may either 
retreating advancing, and the same true where submergence and con- 
structive processes are working against each other. 

Coasts which are advancing or, any rate, have recently advanced—which 
all that can ascertained from morphologic study against inconclusive 
inference from tide-gauge records over short for the present 
purpose referred category This category divisible, following 
Valentin, into two classes: coasts emergence, coasts bordering true 
coastal plains due recent sea-floor emergence—provided these have not been 
too rapidly cliffed back erosion, destroy them—and outbuilt 
coasts, including those marginally added by, with the help of, organic 
agencies such coral and mangrove growth, well those mechanically 
(inorganically) fashioned, whether the marine beach-building process 
the extension deltas. Here again however the provision must made that 
simultaneous submergence has not occurred, such might cancel out 
potential outgrowth. 

Category (Valentin’s retreating coasts) subdivisible likewise into two 
classes. first these (II comprises coasts submergence, including 
those bordering lands eroded glaciers, whether they were confined 
furrows were unconfined, and also bordering lands covered glacial 
accumulations, together with the drowned-valley embayed coasts normally 
eroded regions whatever structure—provided that contemporaneous pro- 
gradation has not nullified effects slow submergence. (Vigorous marine 
erosion facilitated progressive submergence may greatly 
amplitude coastal retreat—a possibility envisaged 

second class consists coasts retrograded continuous lines 
cliff—provided reversal process has not more recently brought about 
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progradational advance the shoreline, building strand plain front 
cliffs that still appear more less freshly cut (Plates and 6). 


Apart from the question its general adaptability practice, which may 
doubted after examination some actual coasts such are cited below, 
Valentin’s thesis classification perhaps more logical than the established 
dichotomy coasts initially emergence and (partial) submergence, with 
its corollary that subdivision such main categories can best made the 
basis recognition sequential forms developed marine cycle from one 
other these primary kinds coast. not simple matter however 
formulate opinion which system will give better results practice. 
‘This depends doubtful quantity, namely the form the graph the shift 
(or perhaps oscillation) ocean level, however caused, plotted against time. 
this ascends (Fig. AB) descends (CD) continuously over long range 
time, though not straight line, Valentin’s proposed system 
seems the better one; but the reverse the case if, the other hand, 
long stillstands during which cyclic development must take place. 


Time 


Shifts land ocean level plotted against time 


The test this can only intensive examination coastal details, task 
entailing much field work many regions, though short cut for the stay-at- 
home geomorphologist found examination such photographs 
are available. 

addition the postulate that stillstands occur which are sufficiently long 
for least partial unfolding the marine cycle, the cycle theory requires that 
shifts base-level shall rapid—almost instantaneous. Otherwise becomes 
necessary adopt the artifice postulating magical delay the commence- 
ment erosion pending completion slower shifts level. 'This however 
merely device simplify analysis and its adoption need not imply that con- 
temporaneous erosion can ignored practical studies. 

‘There reason why the necessity assuming stillstands should fatal 
objection application the cycle theory coasts. Much can accomplished 
erosion very short time, given the conditions favourable for fast tempo. 
Moreover such field study coastal forms has been made, though sporadic 
yet and attracting few observers the present day, encourages the belief that 
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ocean level, though certainly fluctuating, has remained reasonably fixed during 
the last few thousand years; and may well have been least equally constant 
the not very remote past (in interglacial age ages) for very much longer 
periods. Also (despite appeal tide-gauge records there is, apart 
from regions which local causes operate, such isostatic adjustment 
delta loading and glacio-isostasy, little evidence that progressive secular changes 
level are the rule rather than the exception coastal lands. 

however upheaval and sinking coastal well eustatic changes 
level—really are always, and always have been, progress, such secular 
upheaval and sinking are not necessarily indicative positive and negative 
regional movement but can perhaps accounted for continuous develop- 
ment the hypothetical marginal continental flexure, supposed that the 
hinge-line this some places seaward and other places landward the 
sea margin. may well have been intermittent. there has been such 
secular movement that has not been intermittent, though the processes 
coastal erosion, with cliff retreat, and the outbuilding deltas and beach-made 
forelands have aiways been operation also, there can such thing cyclic 
erosional development the strictly Davisian sense (with fixed base-level). 

obvious that students descriptive and systematic geomorphology must 
recognize and develop analytically the viewpoint non-cyclic erosion; but 
would the same time suicidal abandon rather than supplement the help- 
ful cyclic concept, without which description tends become chaotic the 
present stage scientific progress. Few geomorphologists would agree cut 
adrift from the base-level, whether the study coasts 
landscapes. 


ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES 


the Motunau Coast, North Canterbury, east coast the South Island New 
Zealand. Here coastal plain with cover containing recent shells over sur- 
face marine planation (pace the theory coastal pedimentation applied 
Johnson which widely cut across soft rock formations, slopes down 
from altitude 350 feet along the base poorly-preserved ancient sea-cliff 
harder has emerged the result upheaval the land, which 
recent date shown extreme youth dissection the surface. 
almost undissected plain cliffed the seaward margin. 

very fact emergence such coastal plain with unconsolidated cover 
lying undermass that also offers only slight resistance erosion indicates 
rapid upheaval. this emergence had been very long continued, but 
uniform” (Richthofen), i.e. secular, the absence greater protection from 
wave attack then the configuration adjacent coasts actually affords this would 
case which, envisaged Gilbert and marine erosion 
might remove the soft terrain rapidly its upheaval brought into the zone 
abrasion, that during emergence the land cliffs would maintained 
the original shoreline, where the sea lapped this case against the outcrop 
relatively hard formation (the zero line Figure 2). case analogous 
the development peneplain, Trugrumpf. 

Because the cover fossiliferous marine strata the coastal plain 
seems equally impossible interpret the Motunau coast conformity with 
the hypothesis rather slow but continuous emergence (intermediate 
speed between the two alternatives already cited). Such emergence might dis- 
engage polygenetic abraded surface which could explained the result 
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integration large number small steps, but which would naked cover 
other than beach deposits and possibly dune sands. (‘This case referred 
again the discussion Cape Kidnappers.) 

according cyclic geomorphology the coast may thought 
upheaved (emerging) rapidly, though not course instantaneously, such 
emergence being followed marine cliffing interval (comparative) 
rest during which sea level has remained approximately constant—or during 
interval intervals (subsequent upheaval) during which the fluctuating 
ocean level has stood for time high enough allow development the existing 
cliff proceed. 

has happened when 
many offshore 
fairly steep seaward slope 
the sea-floor have emerged 
common case that 
ignored most text-books 
—cliffing could begin im- 
mediately after 
without intervention 
hypothetical stage compli- 
cated the development 
offshore bars (barriers). 
other words, the stage 
barrier development would 
elided from the theo- 
retical cycle. 

According 
scheme the interaction 
vertical and horizontal shift- 
ing tendencies (Fig. 2), such 
Fig. Interactian vertical and horizontal point the octant ZOE, 
shifting tendencies. (After Valentin.) emer- fixed coordinates 
gence; OS, submergence; OA, accumulation; whic the 


indicate units coastal advance from 


the zero line ZZ’. 

Prograded advancing coasts.—Class coast advancing because marine 
progradation, illustrated Plate which shows the Eastbourne cuspate 
foreland, within the large drowned basin Port Nicholson, New Zealand. 
strand plain, marine foreland, built sand that has travelled alongshore 
from the mouth river, has accumulated front steep and maturely 
dissected land slope that has been drowned and afterwards cliffed small 
extent places marine erosion. Whether the submergence the toe 
the slope has been due Flandrian postglacial) eustatic rise ocean level 
differential land movement, has taken place within the last few thousand 
years.? strand plain has been built still later date—very recently, 
indeed, shown some marine cliffing its rear, which has been developed 
the same stand sea level. the amplitude the submergence small, 
the net movement the shoreline must forward from the zero position 
(Fig. ZZ’); but if, the other hand, the submergence considerable, the 


an 


vane 


Plate The Motunau coast, North Canterbury (N.Z.). Photo: Browne 
Plate The cuspate foreland, Port Nicholson (N.Z.). 

Photo: Whites Aviation Ltd. 
Plate Charles Sound, Fiordland (N.Z.). Browne 


Plate Tory Channel, Cook Strait Photo: Browne 


Plate Cape Kidnappers, east coast the North Island 
Photo: Whites Aviation Ltd. 

Plate The coast near Wellington 
Whites Aviation Ltd, 
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net shoreline movement retreat. probably the actual case, seeing that 
the dissected land surface figured the flank deep tectonic basin large 
dimensions recently formed point representing the 
advance retreat the coast the interaction diagram (Fig. which lies 
the quadrant AOS, may therefore either the advance side 
the retreat side the zero line ZZ’. 

This another example which seems impossible explain the form 
the coast without assuming definite order events the history its 
development. Submergence has been quite rapid and has been followed 
period which sea level has remained approximately fixed. present-day 
form was already developed before sudden tectonic emergence this and 
adjacent coasts—amounting about feet—took place, accompanied 
earthquake, 1855.) 

Fiord coasts and coasts drowned submergence.—Class illustrated 
Plates and Charles Sound, Fiordland (N.Z.) (Plate 3), drowning 
the margin glacially eroded land has produced coast intersected fiords. 
Drowning normally dissected landscape shown (Plate the narrow 
entrance Channel, leading around Arapawa Island (middle and right) 
Queen Charlotte Sound, Cook Strait (N.Z.). the foreground the latter 
view submerged divide now overswept strong tides. 

Within Charles Sound (Plate cliffing marine erosion quite 
but the entrance ‘Tory Channel the points formed the drowning 
tapering spurs are truncated. Neither during nor subsequently submergence 
however has marine retrogradation contributed appreciably retreat the 
shoreline. Nor has there been either these cases any advance due pro- 
gradation; and the point representing the migration the shoreline lies 
the axis the interaction diagram (Fig. 2). fiord (Plate however 
affords proof change sea level, might originate merely through 
melting glacier occupying trough excavated below sea level. such 
case the point should coincide with that Valentin’s inclusion this 
type category not strictly justified, though follows precedents set 
Richthofen and other weighty authorities. 

Plates and Plate view Cape Kidnappers, east coast the North 
Island New Zealand; and Plate shows the Paekakariki coast, facing west 
Cook Strait, north Wellington (N.Z.). The coast Cape Kidnappers 
continuously cliffed rock formations soft that, given wave action potentially 
strong that which normal this coast, though less powerfully destruc- 
tive than the west coast New Zealand, almost anything possible the 
way kaleidoscopic transformation fast-tempo erosion. condition 
the coast attributable erosion episode either following or, quite 
probably, accompanying very vigorous upheaval. This cape coastal 
region affected strongly differential diastrophic movements very late date, 
which still continue, though intermittently, and are accompanied earth- 
quakes. the vicinity Cape Kidnappers there axis local upwarping 
similar general way to, and doubt nearly contemporaneous origin 
with, that reported the Mohaka River mouth, some miles further 
that say, beyond broad synclinal depression the land surface now 
occupied the Hawke’s Bay lowland. terrain similar very soft 
rocks, axis upheaval appears have been progressively trimmed back 
cliffed coast marine during emergence from the sea the form 
seaward-pitching anticlinal fold upwarp the land surface and adjoining 
sea-floor. the axis upheaval convex form assumed the sea-floor 
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would automatically cause convergence wave orthogonals concentrate 
the activity marine erosion the emerging diagram, Figure 
designed show that rapid cliffing favoured that must proceed almost 
contemporaneously with emergence. such theory applicable explana- 
tion the cliffs Cape Kidnappers, this example fits very well into 
scheme, for the position the present-day shoreline may here thought 
determined the algebraic sum advance due emergence and retreat due 
marine erosion. 

Supposing such upheaval causing emergence progress and 
temporarily speeded from time time, cliffs may abandoned such 
times, when the attack the sea must start again further seaward, that 
benches, marine terraces, will abandoned also, emerging each becomes 
detached from undersea profile with seaward slope that approximately 
uniform. the continuous upheaval, distinct from possible spasms faster 


Concentration wave energy and marine erosion anticline with 
seaward pitch emerging transverse coast. Pre-existing relief land not 
shown 

Potential emergence contemporaneous erosion were inhibited. Curved 
arrows indicate convergence wave orthogonals such case emergence 
salient should temporarily outpace cliffing 

Cliffing during (or immediately following) diastrophic emergence 


and even sudden emergence, becomes rapid dominate the coast, causing 
progressive advance the shoreline, gain land, may sometimes have 
been the case the recent past Cape Kidnappers, coast affected auto- 
matically removed from Class The alternative, progressive 
cliffing during emergence, was deduced Gilbert however and recognized 
also Gilbert remarked: terrace carried 

regards the Paekakariki coast (Plate 6), this coastal segment has been 
upheaved and strongly cliffed either contemporaneously subsequently, 
though the terrain very much more resistant than that Cape Kidnappers 
and the mountainous. very probable that this cliffing took 
place during the postglacial rise ocean Several miles south 
this locality coastal segment drowned apparently the encroachment 
the sea. such the case the eustatic effect there manifest transgression 
that embays coast (around Porirua Harbour) that has apparently escaped 


> 
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the latest spasm diastrophism affecting the southern part the North Island. 
This coastal segment situated what seems have been that 
neutral axis affected neither upheaval nor Here typically 
drowned coast cliffed only headlands, contrast with the continuous cliff 
line Paekakariki, where quite probably there was little 
submergence: diastrophic upheaval either cancelled out perhaps even pre- 
vailed over, the glacio-eustatic rise ocean level. condition may have 
endured over period thousands years, during which rise ocean level 
and upheaval the land were progress and the line cliffs was developing. 

the portion the Paekakariki coast shown Plate (though not 
short distance farther south, indicated the narrowing the strand plain 
that direction, the right) there prograded foreland that now growing 
and extending along the shore owing southward drift abundant sand from 
distant source. has very recently insinuated itself between the cliff-base 
and the line breakers fend off wave attack and protect the rocky shore 
—thus locally transferring the coast from Class 

common case New Zealand one, somewhat resembling the two last 
cited (Plates and 6), which upheaved and still (perhaps intermittently) 
rising coast cliffed mature outline varied places terraced tracts, 
which the outline yet only submature even young.'4 inference 
usually drawn from the presence marine terraces that the land has risen 
intermittently, with fairly long pauses punctuating but alternative 
explanation terracing, perhaps applicable only certain cases, argument 
might adduced for uninterrupted slow upheaval temporarily speeded 
from time time, already suggested the discussion the Cape Kidnappers 
coast. 

Submergence slow and fast tempo versus marine least 
possible that examples may found also some parts the long and varied 
outline these islands coasts that have long been undergoing progressive 
submergence—perhaps slowly sinking—and have been contemporaneously 
cliffed simple (mature) outline, giving the corresponding point position 
the quadrant DOS (Fig. 2). Such may confined terrains very soft 
rock. Richthofen however envisaged the possibility reduction moun- 
tainous terrains (which are usually composed hard rocks) plains marine 
abrasion during secular submergence, and the broad narrow planed surfaces 
produced would backed (if the mountains had been only partly pared 
down) complementary lines cliff (Fig. 4A). Another result deep sub- 
mergence better represented examples New Zealand however that 
(Class which cliffing delayed until relatively rapid submergence 
the valleys among mountains has drowned them make branching embay- 
ments that extend far inland (Plate and Fig. 4B; Fig. 2). 
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FROM THE JOURNAL HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO 


FOLLOWING EXTRACT taken from the report the Society’s Annual 

Meeting, May 1854 (Journal the Royal Geographical Society, 
vol. 24, awarding the Founder’s Medal Rear-Admiral 
Smyth, the President, Lord Ellesmere, said: 


“You have gathered from our Council Report that our Founder’s Medal has 
been awarded active member our Society, Rear-Admiral William 
Henry Smyth. were necessary for undertake anything the nature 
vindication this award, might tempted enter somewhat Homeric 
length into the Odyssea this distinguished surveying officer’s professional 
career. would, however, puzzle Mr. Arrowsmith, who, our evening 
meetings, kindly points out with his wand, ‘describit radio,’ the paths 
travellers sea land, trace the Mediterranean chart the courses which 
Admiral Smyth has steered, the positions which has laid down, and what 
scarcely less consequence and convenience the navigator, the fallacies 
has exposed, during years toil and danger. must satisfaction him, 
which public tribute can much enhance, feel that man living has 
contributed more make safe and passable that highway nations which for 
legitimate purposes the property all, but which, since the time Alfred, 
has been the peculiar path England wealth, eminence, and glory. 
knows also that when last laid down the instruments which had used 
well, did but resign them hands which his instruction had rendered 
able his own: 


‘Plants his hand, and children his care’— 


such men FitzRoy, Beechey, Raper, Owen Stanley, and old friend 
own, well known Mediterranean travellers and navigators Graves 
the Beacon. father English marine surveying has good reason 
proud his children. Nor when left the field them was his idle retire- 
ment. has given this Society from its origin the benefit his assistance 
its councils and its vigorous superintendence the chair. has cultivated 
for its own sake that noble science Astronomy which had turned 
much practical account, with zeal and success which have won him 
European reputation, and name familiar the observatories the world. 
He has lately made accessible to the general reader the results of his labours in 
the Mediterranean, condensed the valuable work which this time 
probably the hands most present audience. add that such 
objects these has devoted large expenditure from his private means, 
exclusive all Government support, shall have said much, but shall have 
left much unsaid which mignt allege vindication, were needed, this 
award our Founder’s Medal. His engagements have not allowed him 
receive person, but have the pleasure place the hands old 
friend and intelligent appreciator his merits, Sir Roderick Murchison, who 
has kindly undertaken convey its destination.” 


MAPPING THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


published the Society Antiquaries, Burlington House, London, W.1, 
1954. Map and text, 6d; map only, 

HESE TWO MAPs are the latest contributions project based upon the 

“Carte Internationale Monde and designed cover the 
whole the Roman Empire fifty-six sheets. project was initiated 
the present writer 1928 the Cambridge meeting the International Geo- 
graphical Congress, which adopted it. For practical reasons the control was 
transferred 1931 the Central Bureau the International 1/M Map 
located the Ordnance Survey Office, Brigadier Winterbotham being then 

Director-General. history the project was recently well and sym- 

pathetically summarized Freeman Adams the American Journal 

Archaeology, (1954) acknowledgement being made Good- 

child for his help. ‘There need therefore repeat what has said. may 

however useful fill few lacunae. 

The project its original form must now regarded completely and 
irrevocably dead. chief cause its death was the difficulty securing 
international cooperation the printing the sheets, for was necessary 
follow the system adopted the map which sheet covering more 
than one country was printed the country which had the largest part 
included. this handicap was added, some cases, the absurd national 
jealousies which made impossible for archaeologists one country 
collaborate officially with those another. But these difficulties would not 
affect certain sheets which included part any other country. such cases 
the cause the failure must sought elsewhere, and there little doubt 
that was due the cartographical ignorance the archaeologists and the 
apathy them and their Survey Departments. started out well Florence 
1929 with four sheets Italy submitted proof form; ten years later they 
were still proof. secretarial work had been considerable and there was 
little show for it. says Mr. Adams, ‘‘Crawford, who had borne 
the burden the project from its beginning, turned over the key office 
that did with the feeling that, with few conspicuous exceptions, his 
archaeological colleagues were poor lot when came the compilation 
simple map! had also become apparent that, far Roman roads any 
rate were concerned, practically field-work had been done; was all arm- 
chair work. 

The two maps Libya now under review are outstanding examples 
exactly the opposite procedure. are based upon very extensive field-work 
carried out for the express purpose compiling these maps. are model 
which shows what can done when one man, enchusiasm, sets about 
the job. ‘They put shame the fumbling efforts pre-war days, and reflect 


the greatest possible credit upon all concerned, and not least upon the Society 
Antiquaries London which has nobly stepped into the breach. Mention 
should also made the Royal Geographical Society, which made sub- 
stantial grant towards Goodchild’s field-work North Africa, and whose 
draughtsmen did much work the maps. 
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these two maps the general scheme has been followed with necessary 
modifications details. was always trouble devising suitable symbols 
because those suitable for one region could not used another, where 
social and geographical conditions were entirely different. Much time was 
wasted the discussion this problem; much easier suggest new 
symbol the alteration old one than compile model, and there were 
some whose contributions were confined this activity. ‘The explanatory 
text brief and the point; there slip that Cyrene (p. line for 
read only other map actually available the public, the 
Mainz sheet (Moguntiacum), has very much longer text, but that because 
that region far more work has been done for long time past. sheet, 
may said, extremely good piece work, and most remarkable for the 
date its publication (actually 1940, but bearing the date 1939). 

the International Geographical Congress held Washington 1952, 
was agreed support the transfer the Central Bureau the International 
Map the Economic and Social Council the United Nations Organization, 
and the Roman map accompanies the parent body. Mr. Adams does not com- 
ment this, but advocates the placing the Roman Map project the care 
should feel more happy about such proposals knew 
more than about the staff these bodies. doubt that pro- 
ject like this can only succeed the responsibility single institution 
which can employ draughtsmen and has the money pay for the printing 
the maps. project could put charge one person who should have 
adequate number qualified helpers. the sort work that the compiler 
these two sheets could carry out admirably. cost would not great 
comparison with the results, and with the cost many other less wanted 


have since heard from the Cabinet Historical Geography 
the Czechoslovak Academy Science that Sheet the Roman Map 
now ready for press, and will published the Rozpravy the Geological- 
Geographical Section with paper Professor Horak entitled geo- 
graphical and ethnographical picture Bohemian lands the time the 
Roman 
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INTERNATIONAL EXPLORATION 
ANTARCTICA 


THE WHITE DESERT: the Norwegian-British-Swedish Antarctic Expedi- 
tion. London: Chatto and Windus, 1954. inches; 
804 pages; maps and plates. 25s 

HIS BOOK obligatory for anyone interested polar exploration, polar 

history polar science or, for that matter, for any student interested 
human relations the history humanity itself. competent account 
the most genuinely international venture the field polar travel that has 
ever been attempted, experiment that, partly through good fortune perhaps, 
but chiefly through good leadership and the sterling qualities the men con- 
cerned, was brilliant success; success which Norwegians, the major 
partners, Swedes and British share alike. therefore all the more significant 
these difficult days when advances technology, especially the technology 
transport and communications, are forcing man into internationalism almost 
against his will, while the same time recrudescence nationalism the 
crudest form making the transition unnecessarily difficult and hazardous 
the extreme. 

uneven narrative considered literary effort, though adequate 
throughout. The first few chapters are, the opinion the reviewer, superbly 
written. They serve strengthen the impression already gained through the 
reading accounts other polar epics that leadership polar exploration 
and flair for literary description together consistently that they give the 
feeling that they are linked characteristics. Nansen, Shackleton, Amundsen, 
Mawson, Parry and Peary, name only few, all had their moments when their 
subject—or their objective—made them greater than their normal selves. 
Giaever his best the same class, and stays there through half the book 
least. Later the story shows signs too hasty preparation; possibly bears 
the mark the deterioration that follows carbon monoxide poisoning sub- 
acute form; certainly suffers from the fact that the writer was, partly through 
design and partly account his physical age (he obviously mentally still 
his prime), barred from participation the more strenuous field work. 
are points about committee insisting upon their chosen leader writing his 
narrative the story unfolds. makes for accuracy and helps catch 
popular market; but may detract some extent from the story’s 
value permanent literary record the expedition. was with ‘Scott’s 
last expedition,’ and Scott, alas, did not survive complete his task, though 
fortunately had Cherry Garrard substitute who did the job supremely 
well. hoped that Giaever may survive have second thoughts and 
improve the latter half his book. and when does will have pro- 
duced classic language not his own. 

‘To one who has himself spent three years the Antarctic continent during 
earlier wave exploration, most fascinating exercise the study the 
likenesses and dissimilarities between what happened then and happens now. 
the one hand Robin penetrates 300 miles into the Antarctic hinterland 


home-made wood and canvas caravan drawn weasel, capable, occasions, 
covering 100 miles day. Swedish airmen arrive with the Norsel and survey 
100,000 square miles few days brilliant Antarctic summer. Giaever can 
with reason suggest that not impossible that ‘‘a really stout steel ship with 
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sufficiently powerful engine could penetrate this part the coast from 
October The Norsel actually surveys seven degrees coast means 
radar couple days. expedition maintains touch wireless with 
Bergen and with whaling fleets the north matter course. Three the 
Swedes talk their families direct. Sledge loads are measured 
tons not pounds and day’s journeys tens leagues not miles. the other 
hand, see the same familiar limitations and misadventures recurring through 
the years. Carbon monoxide poisoning occurred the wooden huts Cape 
Adare and the cave Evans Cove and the fact that was not suspected 
earlier than was Maudheim suggests that the necessary preliminary 
reading had not been adequately done. have the same effects errors 
longitude previous expeditions both sea and land. one who has 
subsisted Weddell seal meat and blubber practically undiluted through 
winter persuaded one another that the liver tasted smacks 
exploration luxe, but anyone who has lived through the winter under the 
aurora above Mount Erebus will appreciate the statement was only the 
hem the creator’s garment that occasionally fluttered high and pale over 
With memories the cave Inexpressible Island, like Robin’s 
remark “Well, John, don’t you enjoy being grumpy now and again? 
also Giaever’s not such easy matter winter One 
curious parallel with the less remote past might called the the 
Wireless Was not amateur’s wireless the north England which 
generation ago received Macmillan’s radio messages when was the 
Arctic out touch with his base the U.S.A.? Now have the same 
thing happening and Giaever recording, attempts communicate with field 
parties what could gather later the message was understood only 
amateurs Asker (near and somewhere Science has its 
limitations and eccentricities still. 

The stark Antarctic environment remains unchanged. bad summer can 
undo all leader’s careful planning and the breaking away 270 yards slope 
Norsel’s Quay, leaving cliff feet high instead natural wharf, 
suggestive what might have been. There curious parallel between the 
second furious winter and that which followed the death Scott, and similar 
successful surge human spirit that enables depleted party surmount both 
personal disaster and the worst that Antarctic nature can provide. And still, 
our day, versatility and genius for improvisation that counts. One 
need only instance Alan Reece, assistant geologist, versatile most geologists 
are, taking charge field equipment from the start and, when crippled the 
loss eye, dog rations from margarine, oatmeal and whale 
with entirely satisfactory results, and the Doctor Ove Wilson had never 
even seen eye operation” removing Reece’s bad eye with instruments for 
the operation made from steel wire filed, polished and fixed handles 
taken from dental After that Swithinbank’s feat driving 
weasel and sledge over crevassed areas harness from behind, with men 
skis front and each side guide, seems commonplace, but improvisa- 
tion its best. And Bertil mechanic, and Leslie Quar, wireless 
operator, the expedition had, and lost, men who typified the best our modern 
world mechanisms and the exploitation ether waves. The book the 
same time well dedicated those who did not return and worthy tribute 
those who did and its author who sometimes felt like old crow super- 
vising the activities wise young 


REVIEWS 
EUROPE 


THE COALFIELDS GREAT BRITAIN. Edited Sir 
F.R.S. London: Edward Arnold, 1954. inches; 396 pages; maps 
and diagrams. 

More than twenty-five years have elapsed since the publication the second 
edition Walcot Gibson’s classic volume ‘Coal Great Britain,’ and during 
that quarter century great advances have been made our knowledge 
the stratigraphy, and structure British coalfields. ‘The present 
volume thus complete restatement the subject, prepared for students 
mining and geology and for mining engineers. edited Sir Arthur 
who for many years has been the forefront research Carboni- 
ferous geology, and who, but for his other important commitments (he was for 
some years Chairman the University Grants Committee) and for ill-health, 
might have written the greater part the volume. is, has contributed 
the introductory chapters, which are models lucidity, and has gathered 
together team experts write the individual coalfields. The result 
good symposium can ever be. 

‘The first ninety pages cover the subject general way, treating the 
rocks the Coal Measures, with simple expositions the structural deforma- 
tions which affect them and the nature and significance their fossil content, 
and very clear account the latest views the palaeogeography Carboni- 
ferous times and the way which the present coalfields have evolved. All this 
eminently readable. follow the regional chapters, which are necessity 
detailed, and the book becomes work reference rather than armchair 
reading. Each coalfield treated similarly, commencing with the general 
succession and structure, followed more detailed treatment 
the coal-bearing series, their coal seams and fossil horizons, and finally 
brief reference coal types and reserves. The last-named topic dismissed 
somewhat summarily, since but short while ago that series official 
reports was issued the Ministry Fuel and Power (‘Coalfield Regional 
Survey H.M.S.O., 1945, reviewed length Professor 
Stamp the Geographical Review for April 1948). 

Some the authors are members H.M. Geological Survey; others are 
University professors. almost all cases the authors themselves have made 
substantial contributions our knowledge the coalfields about which they 
write, and addition they have summarized the existing literature that the 
work whole bound become, and remain for long time, standard 
geological work and geographical source-book considerable value. 
very well illustrated sketch-maps, stratigraphical columns and structural 
sections, but even the non-specialist reader would well have some large- 
scale maps his disposal when individudl chapter. 

The subtle difference between the title Gibson’s Great 
the present Coalfields Great Britain’—might tempt 
the geographer expect rather more information on, for example, the surface 
features, mining pattern, coal utilization and other mineral resources the 
coalfields than fact will find. These matters are not entirely omitted, 
course; but the index somewhat inadequate guide them. anyone 
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seeking information coking coal will find only about half the textual refer- 
ences recorded the index, and the same thing true fireclay. Perhaps 
companion volume the geography the coalfields, team geographers, 
something which those interested might begin think about. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: geographical and historical study. WANKLYN 
(Mrs. Steers). London: Philip, 1954. inches; pages; 
maps and photographs. 30s 

the best and most comprehensive study the geography Czecho- 

slovakia published Great Britain and will become standard work. 

author freely admits her indebtedness Czechoslovak, French, German 

and other sources but her personal knowledge the country lends colour and 

realism her descriptions and analyses. 

means the least valuable contribution made Mrs. Steers 
understanding Czechoslovakia her skilful demonstration the inter- 
digitation two sets environmental conditions—the duality the Republic 
and the results historical development. Apart from language and ethno- 
graphy, Western Czechoslovakia (Bohemia and Moravia-Silesia) has little 
nothing common with Slovakia. geological structure, landforms, natural 
resources and economic development, the two parts are widely different. ‘The 
former well advanced agricultural and industrial organization, the latter 
backward, remote, with much poverty. dichotomy explains why Western 
Czechoslovakia and Slovakia are treated eight the ten chapters 
this book. method treatment inevitably leads certain amount 
overlap but the author justified the different physical and human conditions 
which have been exacerbated German domination the Czech lands and 
Magyar rule Slovakia. Hence the sub-title the book and the inclusion 
chapter (Chapter pp. the history the country. 
past weighs heavily the present Czechoslovakia Ireland (p. 4). 
many respects, Czechoslovakia still epitomizes the duality the Habsburg 
Empire. 

After short Introduction, the author devotes three chapters (Regional 
Geography, Climate, Vegetation and Soils) analysis the physical setting 
Czechoslovakia. followed chapter History and then four 
chapters (Farming, Industry and ‘Trade, Communications, Population and 
Settlement) which give well-balanced description the human activities 
Czechs and Slovaks their respective environments. Finally, and although 
longer part the Czechoslovak Republic, most useful account 
Sub-Carpathian Russia given Chapter brief summary the 
contents ‘Czechoslovakia’ gives some indication the scope Mrs. Steers’ 
book, but only careful reading the text and equally careful study the 
numerous maps and photographs can reveal the detailed information which the 
author has collected. 

One final comment necessary. Much the literature (geographical, his- 
torical and economic) Czechoslovakia biased one direction another. 
This adds enormously the labours authorship sifting and weighing the 
available evidence and preserving objectivity. her book, Mrs. 
Steers reveals admirable fair-mindedness and standards scholarship 
which might well emulated other students the countries Eastern 


Europe. 
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GREECE: Political and Economic Survey, 1939-53. SWEET- 
London and New York: Royal Institute International Affairs, 1954. 
inches; pages; maps. 18s 

This book does not, claimed the cover, the need for com- 

prehensive account the country, its peoples and its complex history and 

hardly expected that such ambitious aim could 
accomplished within the space two hundred pages. What Mr. Sweet-Escott 
has written brief but lucid account covering fifteen the most eventful 
years the history modern Greece. has selected and arranged his facts 
with care and good judgement and has succeeded giving clear picture 
the contemporary political and economic scene. ‘The first part the book 
devoted politics. comments Mr. Sweet-Escott, ‘‘a passionate 
interest politics innate every Greek.” Foreign intervention Greek 
affairs has played its part provoking this passionate interest and with the 
interaction between Greek internal politics, and the Greek policies the Great 

Powers that Mr. Sweet-Escott principally concerned. his interpretation 

and explanation the baffling complexities Greek politics since 1939, 

able draw upon his personal experiences the Greek war-time resistance 
movement and relate his local knowledge the wider issues the conflict 
between Communism and the Western World which developed Greek soil. 

the second part the book Mr. Sweet-Escott deals with economics and 
finance, and here his training banker self-evident. skilfully assesses 
the role played American aid the Greek economic recovery but concludes 
that can seriously suppose that American aid were withdrawn 
now, Greece could avoid total economic Mr. Sweet-Escott able 
give real explanation for this state affairs. might perhaps this 
stage have turned with profit geography for better understanding the 
issues involved. the case Greece one reminded the permanent 
applicability geographical factors the quotation from Herodotus the 
fly-leaf the book, ‘‘Poverty the inheritance Hellas old.” 

Some useful appendices are given the end the book including short 
descriptions the problems Cyprus and Greece’s northern frontiers. 
There full statistical abstract and bibliography. Mr. Sweet-Escott makes 
liberal use abbreviations the form sets initial letters such 
and OB. difficult avoid such terms these days. ‘They occur 
frequently this book rainy days cricket season Old Trafford 
and they are just unwelcome. But least Mr. Sweet-Escott has had the 
courtesy include list twenty-five the principal abbreviations which 


ASIA 
ASCENT EVEREST. Senior Edition edited and 


abridged for schools. inches; 160 pages; maps, plates and drawings. 
Junior Edition retold with the assistance the author. 7': inches; 
pages; maps, plates and drawings. 6d. London: University London Press 
1954- 
The successful assault Everest last year was event which all ages 
reacted with keen interest and excitement and Sir John considerable 
volume has gone far towards meeting the public demand for authoritative 
account this historic achievement. His book however rather formidable 
the young and any case not readily accessible many, not most, the 
vast numbers children our schools. therefore not surprising that 
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Leonard Brooks, whose interest schools and children well known, should 
have felt that the Joint Himalayan Committee should sponsor the authentic 
story form adapted the background and outlook young readers, and 
are debt him for shouldering the burden preparing these two books 
for publication. was moreover wise planning that there should two such 
books designed respectively for older and younger juvenile readers. 

each book, the story that told Sir John Hunt; the first book 
abridgment his original volume, but the junior one has the story for 
younger above and below eleven years age indicates approximately 
the suitability the two books. each case the whole story from the long 
months careful planning and preparation the return from the summit; 
while Hillary’s fascinating chapter describing the culmination the great 
adventure effectively summarized, his own words being used this instance 
the junior book. value the books for school use much enhanced 
the inclusion clear maps and diagrams well suitably labelled photo- 
graphs, while numerous other photographs and line drawings provide the 
teacher with plenty material for exposition and discussion. 

line drawings are indeed special feature and Sunderland, who pre- 
pared them, has made most valuable contribution the interest and usefulness 
the books. curiosity the young regarding the peculiar clothing and 
equipment used the party met line drawings that make the detail far 
more clear than photographs verbal descriptions. Other drawings, 
especially those that head the chapters the larger book, much provide 
bringing out they the magnificent desolation the 
Everest scene and the grim struggle the climbers. 

books should have nation-wide circulation: they deserve it; and Sir 
John Hunt and Leonard Brooks can warmly congratulated having pro- 
duced, soon after the original volume, two books which will not only 
prized the individual reader, but which can used the classroom 
spread the magnificent story the ascent Everest among all who are our 
schools. hoped that the story this achievement, associated with 
the names those whose comradeship and endurance made possible—Hunt, 
Hillary, and the with the names the physical 
obstacles that they Western Cwm, Lhotse Face, South Col, 
South Summit and the firmly impressed upon our people, and 
this end the books under review make most satisfying contribution. 


THE YANGTZE AND YAK. Marion Duncan. Privately 
printed: Alexandria, Virginia, 1952. 8': inches; pages; maps 
pocket, illustrations 

difficult decided whether this book too long reason excessive 

amount unnecessary material lengthy description the Yangtze 

too short for the length time and ground years’ travel and 
residence what used called Chinese which covers. 

During the years 1929-36, when the author worked there, the borderlands 
were constant state unrest; banditry was rife, and fighting between 
Chinese and more less guerilla type, frequent. contrast, the 
interior ‘Tibet (and perhaps China also) was tranquil under stable 
government. author experienced some unpleasant times during the siege 
Batang, and other occasions; but seems have been well treated 
Chinese war lords, ‘Tibetan bandits and other irresponsible persons. 

His adventures and experiences are generally well told, and make good 
story; but one has right expect more—and better—geography from one 
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who describes himself and after eight years’ resi- 
dence and travel the country. Indeed, seems more write 
adventure story than compile careful geographical work, which, with his 
seeming ignorance the literature travel this region, hardly com- 
petent undertake. 

difficult believe, for example, that the Yangtze 8200 feet does really 
drop half mile during the next 150 miles the river’s (p. 121), since 
this would imply descent over 3000 feet the miles between Likiang 
and the Yangtze; the present reviewer has recollection great descent 
from Likiang. fact, several the author’s altitudes seem questionable, and 
one wonders how they were measured. 

Similarly this axiom: drainage system the Mekong very narrow 
probably because constricted between the Salween and Yangtze river 
valleys” not profound observation. However, assessing Mr. Duncan his 
achievement rather than his claims, there question but that made 
number enterprising journeys little known part the world, and that 
those who like reading adventures foreign lands will enjoy this book. 

the four loose maps the end cover, only No. 2—and that the least 
would have been much better omit the heavy 
form lines from the others. are large number illustrations, some 
which are excellent. K-W. 


MEN AGAINST JUNGLE. London: George 
Allen and 1954. inches; 231 pages; end-paper map and 
illustrations. 

book the story mission headed the author and undertaken the 

request the Specialized Agencies the United Nations order investigate 

the work which being done the Agencies South-East Asia; the mission 
made journey from Sarawak Afghanistan, visiting route most the 
countries which lie the great arc between the two. 

Mr. Calder’s book, which forms useful complement his earlier work, 
against the desert,’ moves rapidly, after brief introduction, through 
eleven chapters whose subjects range from the campaign against yaws Java 
the problem tuberculosis Burma and from the rice hybridization 
experiments Cuttack Orissa the prevention typhus Afghanistan. 
Only rarely, the Uttar Pradesh, Mr. Calder describing the 
literal conquest the jungle human settlement; his is, his own 
words, jungle mass-diseases, hunger, ignorance and misery, which 
smothers the innate resources the peoples surely the riotous vegetation 
smothers the rich soil and the wealth natural resources beneath (p. 20). 
three final chapters Mr. Calder draws together his conclusions about the 
programme work which operation, and about the progress which has 
far been made. 

Mr. Calder faces his task with the great advantage reasonable point 
view. Sympathetic but not sentimental about Asian peoples, tries hard 
see things through their eyes and has use for the equivalent Asian 
context the school Britain for those who 
add condescension bad manners singularly unholy combination. (Choice 
suitable experts is, Mr. Calder rightly insists, very important matter.) Mr. 
Calder has the further attribute bright and readable, somewhat journal- 
istic style; his book dull analysis the projects which and his com- 
panions inspected, but series lightning sketches designed bring out the 
salient points about each project and illustrate the general themes which 
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emerge his conclusion. One could wish however that had found less 
trite and commonplace way ending his chapters. The book well illustrated 
with photographs, but could with more than the single map used end- 
papers. 

book this character one can inevitably make criticisms detail. 
Mr. Calder not fully home world tropical soils and agriculture, 
perhaps already evident from the view soils which seems implicit the 
passage already cited. Again, discuss conditions Indonesia virtually with- 
out reference disturbed political conditions hardly realistic. And there 
inadequate discussion many economic aspects the problems reviewed; 
though Mr. Calder rightly stresses the relatively small sums spent the 
United Nations Agencies and the fact that this charity, since the receiving 
countries not only have play their part while the experts are action but 
also have maintain the programme afterwards. But, for all these and other 
faults, the book one which deserves very widely read, not only the 
general reader, but also the specialist, including the geographer. Its con- 
clusions are interesting and important; notably that one should know what one 
changing before change attempted; and that, Brayne and others 
have recognized, the position women Asia factor fundamental 
significance. 


AFRICA 


SIERRA LEONE: modern portrait. Roy London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1954. inches; +263 pages; folding map and 
illustrations. 

and again when reading through this book, wished that the advice 

geographer conversant with Sierra Leone had been sought, for there are many 


errors, often slight but sometimes more weighty, which will annoy the expert 
and which may destroy any confidence might otherwise have put this 
book. ‘The mention two places (pp. grass growing the streets 
Freetown is, one may argue, simply misleading, and not error fact; one 


may less happy about the statement that laterite the ‘‘insoluble part the 
basic igneous rock” (p. 75), while the geographer will amazed such 
sentence the following: one could tell me, terms layman could 
understand, why the winds, the climates the sea, the earth’s seasons and 
currents hurl against this small section the Guinea coast such terrific tonnages 
vapour which are condensed rapidly that already the north, when the 
Harmattan dry winds blow, one gets reminder that the Sahara lies not 
many hundred miles Why, one tempted ask, should layman 
expect understand these highly technical climatic 
matters? And the implication that one understands them, one can only 
reply that the matter means obscure the writer suggests. 

The above sentence illustrates what the reviewer another defect—that 
style which often telescopic and times inconsequential. result 
often very difficult comprehend, sometimes because emotional woolli- 
ness. What exactly meant, for instance, saying that the winds, the 
climates the sea, the earth’s seasons and currents 
emotional approach well shown the breathless rush the last para- 
graph page true that this paragraph does illustrate certain vein 
Creole thinking (though means all); likely lead balanced 
view the entire situation reader’s mind? Indeed, this reviewer the 
opinion that the writer inclined idealize the Creoles. have never heard 
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the Creole condemned for trading too much, but rather for not developing 
trade sufficiently, that the Syrians have come occupy impregnable 
position this sphere, while trading has not far led the accumulation 
productive capital invested industry and agriculture. And while true 
that contemporary Freetown could not supported by'the Colony alone, this 
was not always true. Many opportunities market gardening the mountain 
valleys and tree crop cultivation have been missed, while the trade copra 
alone might have been tremendously expanded people initiative. 

One must remark, often, alas! upon the poor maps. Surely volume 
published H.M.S.O. should served better than this. There attempt 
portray any aspect the geographical environment except the archaic 
method showing relief used the Colony map (p. 22). This map shows 
airport Waterloo although has been closed for years and now oil palm 
plantation. 

perhaps inevitable that review this book should appear more 
destructive than intended, for the reviewer must show that book 
read with the greatest caution. But large sections, especially those dealing with 
the Protectorate, are both well-informed and delightfully written. The im- 
pression left disintegrating society which most only just beginning 
sort out its destiny: even its leaders are divided. The land becoming worn 
out soil degeneration and erosion result too few years fallow: the 
mines introduce further detribalization into society which fast losing form, 
lacking the cement the old faiths and tribal laws: while the position the 
young educated man woman knife-edged between the lingering social 
customs his people and the challenge developing opportunities. And 
these things are true; Mr. Lewis congratulated upon his sympathetic 
insight into and handling these dominant themes. This book many parts 
should closely pondered all who seek know more Africa and the 
African mind. But really practical develop tourist industry Colony 
which receives 200 inches rain year for the most part, and which can count 
dry season, with sun, little more than five months the 


CASTLES AND CHURCHES THE MIDDLE NILE REGION. Sudan 
Antiquities Service. Occasional Papers No. with 
note the inscriptions Laming Macadam. Khartoum: 1953. 
inches; pages; plates and illustrations. 


All, and they are now unfortunately few, who are concerned with the archaeology 
and history the Sudan will grateful for this brief report Mr. Crawford’s 
one-man expedition survey the ancient sites along the Nile between 
Atbara and Abu Hamed; and grateful also the British Academy for enabling 
him undertake this survey what was, archaeologically, almost unexplored 
region. Mr. Crawford, befits the excavator the Abu Geili cemeteries and 
the historian the Fung Kingdom, was primarily concerned with mediaeval 
sites. these plarined, photographed and describes remarkably large 
number, considering his short stay and lack any assistance. Among them 
were number hitherto unknown castles and churches, some with attached 
cemeteries from one which came with date 917. 
All these sites, one perhaps late the eighteenth century, are well illustrated 
this report careful plans and photographs. But some them, the 
evidence surface pottery, may belong the Meroitic and early Christian 
periods. pottery any kind illustrated the report enable these 
earlier sites more precisely dated. disappointing. more precise 
knowledge the Meroitic sites and their pottery this area, especially its 
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southern end, might elucidate some knotty topographical problems the fourth 
century inscriptions Ezana and throw light the geographical distribution 
the earlier (Noba) invaders the Meroitic Kingdom, from the west. 
analysis late Meroitic and early Christian sherds, moreover, might throw 
some light the early geographical history and cultural relationships the 
Christian Nubian Kingdom Makuria which withstood for long the advance 
Islam. But the fact that these sites have been marked down all most 
valuable. Mr. Crawford his pioneer survey has laid sure foundations 
which others with more time their disposal may hope build. 
epitaphs edited Dr. Macadam are Greek and Coptic and include 
among the Coptic examples the southernmost Coptic inscription yet 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Unter Indios Urwald Brasiliens. Caspar. Braun- 
schweig: Vieweg, 1952. inches; 217 pages; and 
end-paper maps 

Few Europeans who visit the high Andes not some time while they are 

there picture themselves turning explorer and going home down the Amazon. 

Franz Caspar was exception; differed from the majority actually doing 

it. Spurning all orthodox routes Europe, from Paz the Brazilian 

frontier and went search Indians before going the Atlantic. 

ethnologist profession, Caspar had been living for year with highland 
Indians, quiet and restrained people. Now sought the real untamed, and 
the still warriors and reputed cannibals, living along the upper 
reaches the Rio Branco western Brazil, were obvious choice. From 
Guayaramerin, centre the fluctuating trade Amazonian rubber, Caspar 
ascended the Mamoré and Guaporé rivers the Rio Branco. days 
canoe brought him rubber trading post and the last civilization, from 
which the route lay eastwards through the territory the Jabuti and the 
vanishing the settlements the 

writer, though clearly has scientific eye, does not fall into lifeless 
descriptive prose. narrative spirited and anecdotal and introduces the 
reader well the tribal life, dance and the domestic and 
the magical, that were unexpectedly translated the Maloca the 
would almost find them old friends. text supported number 
excellent photographs of the Indians’ activities. 

The detailed ethnological results the expedition are published the 
Hamburg Museum fiir Vélkerkunde. 


TRAVEL SOU'TH AMERICA 

recent books about South America tell the reader almost much about 
their authors the regions they describe. Both AMAZON Heap Hunters (Robert 
Hale, 1954, 18s) and JUNGLE Stoughton, 1953, 15s) are well 
written and interesting. 

Lewis Cotlow, although has lacked ‘‘the and retinue wealthy 
foundation has, nevertheless, travelled about 
greater ease than most who have been blessed. Uncharted aeroplanes have 
always been about leave for the very places wished get to, military 
missions have been obliging Cook’s couriers and the fates, except for 
lapse when had dysentery, have smiled with astonishing kindness his 
wanderings the jungle. The first trip takes the reader the Huambisas and 
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Aguaranas, two tribes Jivaro Indians living along the Rio Santiago the 
south-western border Ecuador and Nothing very exciting occurred, 
but the author became inspired what became his main motive for dropping 
the Indians, namely get good motion pictures sell Hollywood. 
Released from war-time duties, Lewis Cotlow was off again, this time with 
the photographic side better organized. The San Blas Indians off Panama were 
caught having chicha feast the way. Then the Jivaros between the Rio 
Namangosa and the Rio Yaupi were visited; the headman put victory 
celebration, although there had been victory, for the author’s benefit. Back 
New York, insurance broking failed hold Mr. Cotlow who was haunted 
the thought getting first full-length feature film out South 
America. the third visit came about. Chocos Colombia and the 
Colorados Ecuador were taken the way the Matto Grosso. Once 
there, the Bororos took being filmed with alacrity, but their enthusiasm 
they often forgot put sufficient clothes satisfy the film censors. Mr. 
final triumph was bring together four warring groups Jivaros and 
get them dance round shrunken head. What does Mr. Cotlow think 
the Indians? writes them benevolent uncle might irresponsible 
nephews and nieces whom found rather charming despite their sometimes 
doing nasty things when excited 

Ross Salmon, after being demobilized from the Navy, found work 
London office unendurable and within year was flying Venezuela become 
ranch assistant for large British cattle company. ‘Jungle cowboy’ the 
record his experiences and frank and authentic enjoyment pervades the 
whole book. The author first worked well-ordered ranch, and was sub- 
sequently transferred progressively rougher country and wilder animals. His 
last posts Venezuela took him the //anos, the region the Rio Apure, 
where the ranches were largely unfenced and the cattle were treated with 
much, not more, respect than the jaguars. Everything was done horseback 
and even the reader begins feel saddle-sore. Having passed his probationary 
period, Mr. Salmon was promoted take charge ranch Santa Martica 
the east bank the Rio Magdalena Colombia. enjoyed the respon- 
sibility, improved the ranch and very English fashion soon 
hacienda surrounded garden. atmosphere the and the 
lower parts Colombia conveyed very well and there are entertaining 
descriptions the village life. All will regret the misfortune which prevented 
the author seeing the completion the developments had initiated Santa 
Martica. 


POLAR 
CHANGING GREENLAND. WILLIAMSON. London: Sidgwick 


and 1953. inches; 280 pages; maps and illustrations. 18s 

you are witness incident street accident, presentation gold 
watch, funeral) and you subsequently read newspaper account (any 
newspaper) you find that although the report conveys the general idea the 
incident, many the details are inaccurate. Mr. book written 
the racey, easily readable, style journalism which leaves the reader rather 
breathless and doubtful its accuracy. however entitied our indul- 
gence, learn from the wrapper that Mr. Williamson was formerly editor 
two national and spent only six weeks Greenland. has 
however produced book packed full facts and information and see 
from the formidable list acknowledgements and bibliography, has made 
considerable study his subject apart from his visit. 
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The first ten chapters, which comprise Part introduce the reader the 
Greenland scene and give him comprehensive historical from 
the country’s first discovery Erik the Red 1945. the second part the 
book, Mr. Williamson describes the tremendous changes and developments 
which have taken place result war and rumours wars and their effect 
upon the Greenlander’s life. loud his praise Danish administration, 
indeed are all those who have seen action, under which the Greenlander’s 
future may safely assured. Mr. Williamson his best describing the Royal 
visit 1952, and the reader will sympathize with the Greenlanders their en- 
thusiastic welcome their King and There comprehensive account 
Commander Simpson’s present expedition north-east Greenland and 
the establishment the air base Thule. The many photographs 
are interesting, but the book deserves better maps. 

book read, for will stimulate those who knew the Green- 
land twenty years ago revisit this Fairy Land, see for ourselves, before 
the old order changed beyond recognition. 


ARCTIC 


Probably few men know the Arctic better than Peter Freuchen. youth 
joined the Mylius-Erichsen expedition north-east Greenland and the 
years since then has visited nearly every part the north polar regions 
trapper, trader and journalist, sailor explorer and lecturer. VAGRANT VIKING 
(Gollancz, 1954, 18s) takes the reader from Greenland Alaska and Siberia with 
divergence the Lena Delta. packed with adventure and adds 
nothing our knowledge, least makes interesting reading and displays 
more tolerant attitude the Arctic than usually the case travel books. 
book about Lapland and the Lapps, entitled THE WAY THE FOUR WINDS 
(Gollancz, 1954, 16s) Kokko very different. Many books have been 
written Lapland, fact the only part the Arctic easily accessible, but 
this not the usual type amateur explorer’s book. written Lapp and 
tells the life and thoughts family northern Finland throughout the year. 
Many the Lapps retain much their ancient culture and here reach the 
heart Lapland and the beliefs the people. valuable standard work 
the country and its inhabitants, and was awarded the Grand Literary Prize 
the Finnish State 1949 and has been widely translated. sketch-map would 
valuable addition, although the Lapps pay little attention political boun- 
daries. Digby’s BEYOND THE PACK ICE 1954, the record 
year spent the growing Danish and Eskimo settlement Scoresby Sound 
the coast east Greenland, pleasant uneventful year apart from the minor 
accidents Arctic life. Another book that deals with very different Greenland 
RESCUE BELOW ZERO Ian Mackersey 1954, 15s). book tanta- 
lizingly limited its outlook. Its subject the flying work the British North 
Greenland expedition which there much say. base north-east 
Greenland was Lake Britannia Marie Louise Land with out-station 
Nordice the ice sheet. are little more than mentioned and much 
left unsaid. But the book does not pretend more than describe the various 
flights made provisioning the expedition which were certainly exciting and 
ably carried out. shows new phase polar work which distance hardly 
counts and transport simplified, but sledges are not forgotten and dogs are 
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HUMAN AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 
SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY EUROPE. Houston. London: 


Gerald Duckworth, 1953. inches; 271 pages; maps, diagrams and 

illustrations. 
This well-produced and well-illustrated book will attract attention through its 
mere appearance. essentially review the literature medieval field 
patterns, rural habitations, the patterns rural settlement, urban geography 
and certain manifestations what called “the population with 
Gras, Fleure, Gordon Childe and Carr-Saunders, all relevant different 
ways, seems not have been considered. Figures and are useful com- 
pilations not found elsewhere. plans Figure would better 
the same scale and set common north (incidentally, that called 
Stockholm represents only the old town); and those Figure would benefit 
similar reorientation and some indication scale. 

The book represents immense amount reading and industrious pre- 
paration—sincere and earnest work—by geographer who has studied the 
geography human settlement parts Scotland and Spain. But has 
true feeling for words, his thought often confused, and the progress 
reading continually impeded his obscurity. Yet ambitious enough 
offer seven pages definitions, many them unsatisfactory. the 
words defined are themselves wrong: Rodundszeit (for Rodungszeit) and 
Rundorf-Rundling (perhaps for Rundling’’). Nodality, says, 
‘‘a site area having important position relation its location and 
This confusion attribute site with the site itself 
typical his thought. When describing primitive house-type writes: 
pair forked oak trunks, each sawn two and set the ground, 
united their apex ridge tree (p. 118). Even with the aid diagram 
(p. 119) fail understand this. And there are innumerable ways sawing 
piece wood merely two,” besides innumerable other ways sawing into 
different kinds halves. The roof certain kind house Navarre consists, 
says, two slopes aligned perpendicular the front the (p. 116). 
Unless perpendicular does not here mean perpendicular, this does not make 
sense. looks the author’s English has been corrupted his extensive 
reading French and his uncritical acceptance bad usage French. 

Figure supposed represent the cyclic character population-changes 
the western part Cumberland. far can see demonstrates fairly 
general increase 1881 and fairly general decline thereafter, with nothing 
cyclic about it. ‘The word symbiosis appears the list definitions, poorly 
defined, but quite wrongly used 241. ‘There can symbiosis between 
animate and inanimate thing. Scotland and Ireland, read (p. 152) 
that was concentration towns along their coasts [Italics mine.] 
This failure appreciate the nature and force words leads some extra- 
ordinary associations words (although one Dr. 
Houston’s overworked and sometimes misused phrases). are told (p. 125) 
that factors are apparent the tribal organisation and religious features 
certain lack the ability see abstractions like factors, and 
find incredible that house-types should have tribal organization. Uncon- 
scious humour however almost unavoidable this kind writing, and 
read, 122, and other luxury Some the 
statements are hardly acceptable English, e.g. the great increases 
population the conurbations have slackened substantially even remained 
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stationary (p. distribution population [in Norway] 
emphatically coastal location 237). common with some other 
students this range geographical interest too, Dr. Houston sometimes 
draws not very arresting conclusions, seemingly technical language, 
labouring the obvious. For instance, informs 231 that the suburbs 
doubt informed him. 

The book serious disappointment, but pleasure say so, par- 
ticularly Dr. Houston has been kind enough give own work place 
honour his But, one the earlier modern students some 
the problems which interest him intensely, may perhaps allowed 
question whether what has summarized and presented this volume repre- 
sents coherent body knowledge, social geography. doubt that the 
study rural house-types, medieval fields and city plans are closely 
related. maison rurale has attracted the attention many geographers, but 
maison urbaine, equally important, has not. And anything 
implies the recognition living relationships between persons and groups 
persons, rather than the abstract consideration settlements planted man. 
the thirteen pages references the end the book there are about forty 
errors, due mainly light-hearted for the niceties foreign 
grammar and orthography; and similar misprints occur the text. The 
French word principes always appears principles. 

disappointment serious because the writing expresses the contem- 
porary decline English which the Government, partly through Sir Ernest 
Gowers’ work, has been trying stem. author may able and success- 
ful oral teacher. But his book meant primarily for students, and these 
difficult times, students should not have the unnecessary difficulty careless 
writing interposed between them and the subject. more difficult and 
highly specialized the subject the greater the obligation the teacher 
try expound clearly. The relations between geography and language 
are, should be, close and sensitive (see Teacher, (1917-18) 77-85 


FROM ANTIQUE LAND. London: Max Parrish, 


1954. inches; 310 pages; illustrations, colour and black and white. 


antique land described Dr. Huxley the Middle East and this book 
account the history and peoples the countries which visited 1948 
his capacity Director-General such work history neces- 
sarily takes the prime place and are fortunate that the author’s interests are 
wide their scope the area covered. book the combination 
notes which made the time and study undertaken after his return and 
offers his introduction brief bibliography those books which found 
particularly helpful. 

says, the traveller the Middle East not only travels space but also 
time, since history all round him indeed all probability 
history’s Dr. treatment course superficial, but 
does not and could not claira authority all the subjects discussed 
him. His book however admirable stimulus further reading and full 
delightful sidelights matters varied the architecture Petra, the 
habits rock-rabbits improbable relatives the the 
unexpected appearance the red-breasted goose Egyptian carvings, educa- 
tion and the place women Jordan and the cause for the decline the 
manufacture purple. 
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the subject education has some interesting comments make and 
when talking Cyprus laments that the British have not established first- 
class centre education the island, preferably with emphasis scientific 
agriculture. moral pointed most clearly the success noted 
‘Turkey technical training and the emphasis which laid making things. 
This notable and common failing the British and may well traced 
Macaulay and his education policy India, where stress was laid books not 
things, with the result that instead creating useful nucleus technicians 
who would have been able help the development their country, par- 
ticularly the villages, the system encouraged the growth body men 
whose chief ambition obtaining degree was achieve posts government 
clerks. 

The present means forgotten the magic the past and the reader 
continually brought back present-day affairs allusions, even these 
may sometimes only refer the debt which the modern world owes the 
ancient scientists and mathematicians the Middle East. One the points 
which Dr. Huxley makes that what man has done once can again and 
this depends his hope for those countries, which were once rich and 
fertile and are now largely desert. 

would impossible pick out all the interesting sections the book 
for comment, since all fascinating, but times seems the author was 
more home the farther into the past went. Certainly his chapters the 
ancient cities Phoenicia, Palmyra and the thoughts inspired visit 
the Iraq Museum Baghdad are outstanding. 

The book beautifully illustrated with photographs, taken the author, 
both colour and black and white. pity that the maps not reach the 
same high standard and that occasionally the author uses unusual versions 
place-names, such Khazimain instead the more usual Kadhimein. 

This book heartily recommended either for those who wish erudite 
and interesting introduction the Middle East for those who wish easy 
and delightful way recalling their own travels that part the world. 
Even one does not agree with the last chapter, which the author makes 
half-hearted attempt compare human history with biological development, the 
pleasure not marred and indeed the interest increased the stimulus 
which his theory offers discussion. 


RECENT BOOKS 


This the real Spain. one remarks inwardly hundred times over one 
reads Pritchett’s penetrating and vividly phrased THE SPANISH TEMPER 
(Chatto and Windus, 1954, 15s). From eminent literary figure who, after 
absence fifteen years, revisited 1951 and 1952 land that has eternal 
fascination for him, this work deep understanding landmark indeed 
writings Spain. all there, from the fiesta the sordidness, the pride 
this excess-loving race, the blood seeping the neck the dying bull 
slow the road south across Mancha the sharp mountains burn- 


ing and floating like crisp blue gas flame tne the cathedral 


Guadix dominating the town “‘like wily old southern landlord, fat, dawdling 
and pock-marked,” the priests chanting the offices perfunctorily, harsh, 
monotonous voice. Here people whose vitality and individualism withstand 
even the assaults the modern world. the two great mythical figures given 
mankind this country where the idea more important than the reality, 
Don Quixote maybe more essentially national than the Andalusian Don Juan 
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who also all men; land where the tangible religion counts more than 
the spiritual, there great misery and little charity. Pritchett misses side 
the Spanish character. Christian but Spanish Christian; 
man from another province foreigner. With good deal regional infor- 
mation, especially the final chapters, this nevertheless mere guidebook. 

Certainly guidebook Evan John’s TIME AFTER EARTHQUAKE (Heinemann, 
1954, From the eastern end the European shores the Mediterranean, 
this book has for subject less the Ionian islands Zante, Kephallenia and 
Ithaca smitten earthquake than the author’s attempt something real 
worth helping them. Very well produced, this book full the late author’s 
very pleasing, energetic and literary personality. fact that Evan John was 
historian, medieval well modern and classical times, plain for every 
reader. 

Not well written and definitely not fine production typographically, 
YUGOSLAVIA INVITES Monica Krippner (Hutchinson, 1954, 6d) neverthe- 
less very good The book crammed full information, being 
practical and complete guide for the intending traveller. Even elementary 
Serbo-Croat included, with explanations Yugoslav dishes, wealth 
photographs from this most lovely countries and historical knowledge all 
given straightforward manner. Better written and with even finer photo- 
graphs, though slightly more capricious its method and more restricted 
its range, Eric Whelpton’s DALMATIA (Robert Hale, 1954, 155) altogether more 
leisurely its approach. contains many the same stories, such that 
the too-successful mongoose experiment the snake-infested island Korcula, 
here described the birthplace Marco Polo. 
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THE SOCIETY’S NEWS 


NEW OFFICERS AND COUNCIL THE SOCIETY 

The following new appointments were among the elections made the 
Annual General Meeting June 21. General Sir James Marshall-Cornwall, 
formerly Honorary Foreign Secretary the Society, was elected President 
place Mr. Wordie, who becomes Vice-President. Another new 
election Vice-President was that Lord Rennell Rodd, past President 
the Society. Mr. Clark and Sir Raymond Priestley were elected 
Trustees, and Major-General Llewellyn Brown Honorary Foreign 
Secretary. Among new members Council are Mr. Cox, Colonel 
Bernard Fergusson, Professor Gilbert, Mr. Glen, Professor Dudley 
Stamp and Lieutenant-General Stone. 

General Sir James Marshall-Cornwall has been Fellow the Society since 
1910, and has had long and distinguished career the Army. commanded 
III Corps 1940, and afterwards was G.O.C. British Egypt and 
G.O.C. Western Command. After the War was attached the Foreign 
Office Editor-in-Chief captured German Archives. the author 
work ‘Geographic Disarmament,’ and between the Wars served 
Delegate the Thracian Boundary Commission. General Sir James Marshall- 
Cornwall accomplished linguist and the course his military career 
served Military Attaché Berlin, Stockholm, Oslo and Copenhagen. Pro- 
fessor Dudley Stamp President the International Geographical Union. 
Colonel Fergusson, present the Imperial Defence College, well-known 
writer whose books ‘Beyond the Chindwin’ and wild green earth’ have 
become part the literature military travel. was member the 
Wingate expeditions into Burma and the latter year commanded 
the 16th Infantry Brigade. was attached Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Powers, Europe, from 1951-3. Lieutenant-General Stone 
another distinguished soldier, who now joining the Council for the first time. 
served G.O.C. British Egypt from Mr. Glen, 
Director Clarkson Co., Ltd., was member the Cambridge Spits- 
bergen Expedition 1932 and was leader the Oxford University Arctic 
Expeditions 1933 and During the War served the R.N.V.R. 
and was awarded the received the Patron’s Gold Medal the Society 
1940. Mr. Ian Cox, now the staff the Shell Petroleum Company Ltd., 
was geologist and anthropologist the Oxford University Expedition the 
Hudson Straits 1931 and the author number papers the geology 
and palaeontology the Arctic. was Scientific Director the Festival 
Britain. Professor Gilbert Professor Geography Oxford. 


RETIREMENT MR. WOODROW 


Mr. Woodrow, for many years chief assistant the Library, retired 
the end June after enteving his fiftieth year the staff. Mr. 
Woodrow, the last member the staff have worked Savile Row, began 
work the closing days Sir Clements Markham’s presidency. was 
largely responsible for supervising two major moves the Library, first from 
Savile Row Kensington Gore and then into the new Library 1930. His 
detailed knowledge the contents the Library was always the disposal 
enquirers. Many Fellows and Associate Members who have used the Library 
will join with his colleagues wishing him long and happy retirement. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 'THIS ISSUE 'THE JOURNAL 

Wilfred Thesiger, Gold Medallist and distinguished Arabian traveller, has 
recently been expeditions Iraq and Kurdistan; has also spent much 
time among the marsh dwellers southern Iraq, observing their way life 
and taking the unique photographs reproduced this issue. Charles Fisher, 
formerly Senior Research Officer the Institute Colonial Studies, Oxford, 
has been Lecturer Geography University College, Leicester, since 
October 1951; has recently returned from year’s leave absence 
Visiting Lecturer Geography and Fellow College, Yale Univer- 
sity. Houston, Lecturer Geography Oxford, received grant from the 
Society for his researches into the economy French and Spanish Morocco, 
which this paper one the results. Hudson, the author several 
books Far Eastern history, Fellow and the Sub-Warden All Souls. 
Freeman Reader Economic Geography the University Man- 
chester, and was formerly Reader Geography College, Dublin. 
Alan Ross, Professor Linguistics the University Birmingham, 
received grant from the Society towards the journey through Lapland 
described this paper. Brice has travelled extensively ‘Turkey, and 
present holds lecturership Ethnology Oxford. Professor Cotton, 
Head the Department Geology the University Wellington, was 
1951 awarded the Society’s Victoria Medal for his contributions the geo- 
morphology New Zealand. 
UNIVERSITY NEWS 
NEW APPOINTMENTS 

Dr. Watson, Director the Geographical Branch, Department 
Mines and ‘Technical Surveys, Ottawa, has been appointed the Chair 
Geography Edinburgh University succession the late Professor 
Ogilvie. 

The appointment announced Mr. Norman Pye, Lecturer Geography 
Manchester University, the Chair Geography the University College 
Leicester. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS, 1956 

International Geographical Union has accepted the invitation Brazil 
therefore, the Eighteenth International Geographical Congress will open 
Rio Janeiro August that year, presided over the President 
the Union, Professor Dudley Stamp. The Union has generally an- 
ticipated that the organization Congresses would carried out the 
National Committee Geography the country extending the invitation. 
1953. members, who represent all geographical interests Brazil, then 
elected Professor Aroldo Azevedo, University Paulo, Chairman, and 
Professor Hilgard Sternberg, University Brazil, Rio Janeiro, 
Executive Secretary the National Committee. 

The Programme Sub-committee has drawn list thirteen Sections, 
which has been approved the Executive Committee the Union. ‘They are: 
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I—Cartography and Photogeography; 
Geography Population and Settlement; Geography; 
Agricultural Geography; X—Geography Industry, and Transport; 
XI—Historical and Political Geography; XII—Methodology, ‘Teaching of 
Geography and Bibliography; Geography. 

Participants will free present any topic within the scope these Sections, 
but the Committee will invite them concentrate subjects which will 
announced the first circular, and which will emphasize themes dealing with 
tropical and sub-tropical regions. Numerous excursions are being planned 
precede and follow the Congress. special sub-committee will explore all 
possible methods procuring financial assistance visiting geographers. ‘The 
address the executive Secretariat Av. Presidente Antonio Carlos, 
andar, Rio Janeiro. 


WEST AFRICAN GEOLOGISTS’ CONFERENCE 

Representatives from University College, Gold Coast, and Fourah Bay 
College, Freetown, were recently invited Freetown attend conference 
senior government geologists from Sierra Leone, Gold Coast, Nigeria, French 
West Africa, French Cameroons and Liberia. Delegates were welcomed the 
Sierra Leone Minister Mines, Lands and Labour speech which paid 
particular tribute the early work Dr. Dixey (himself present the con- 
ference) who had prepared the first geological map Sierra Leone and 
helped prepare the way for the important mineral discoveries Junner and 
Pollett, including particularly iron ore, diamonds and chromite. Confer- 
ence subsequently heard informal reports from delegates the work their 
departments, and excursions planned the local Geological Department 
rounded off very useful ten days’ work. 

Work Sierra Leone hindered the lack reliable topographical maps, 
and most cases the Geological Department has prepare such maps before 
getting down its own work any area. Mapping further hindered 
widespread covering laterite and weathered rock which may feet thick, 
for this means that there are very few exposures except along certain rivers. 
30,000 geological map the Kangari schist belt, District, being 
prepared. belt may contain 100-million ton reserve haematite having 
per cent. iron content. Other economic minerals are also thought occur 
this schist belt; for example, lode gold, galena, ilmenorutile, and 
bauxite. Beds lignite, which may justify mining, have recently been found 
north those already known near Newton the Colony and interesting 
note that some fish remains have been found near the eastern boundary 
the Colony Songo. are probably Eocene age, and are the first fossils 
found Sierra Leone. Recent work the chromite area, near Hangha, 
show that the chromite deposits may considerably wider extent than has 
hitherto been realized. 

The work the Gold Coast Geological Survey these days largely 
directed into activities connected with possible industrial agricultural develop- 
ments, and the survey for the Volta Dam project, which will include dam 
feet high impounding lake 150 miles long, now complete. Many gold com- 
panies are now finding that they cannot raise new capital. therefore seek 
this from Government, and this entails further survey work for the Department. 


See Laboratory the Mineral Resources Division. The Lignite 
Deposits Sierra Col. Geol. and Min. Res., (1950) 37-50. 
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Another major sphere activity the locating water supplies, especially 
the gneiss and granite areas the Northern together with associated 
soil surveys, connection with agricultural projects. Nigerian Geological 
Survey working along similar lines, and the Conference learned the wealth 
coal and iron found Nigeria. Recent investigations have indicated 
total reserve about 150 million tons coal Nigeria. Unfortunately, the 
coal worked Enugu for use Nigeria not high quality and non-coking, 
while difficulties transport preclude economic development the large iron 
ore deposits (phosphoric, and with low iron content) Kabba Province. 
sedimentary, probably cretaceous, ores occur continuous ore body 
with little overburden, and could easily quarried. Similar ores depth 
about feet occur near Sokoto. outcome the oil drilling experiments 
the south still uncertain, although some results have recently 
been obtained. 

News was also received from French territories and Liberia. Water supplies 
are again being sought the sub-Saharan regions for cattle rearing, while 
mineral reserves are being actively developed. ‘The iron and bauxite Conakry 
are now being worked, the latter Canadian company for export Canada, 
while extractive work may soon begin the ilmenite Senegal. Note was 
also taken the copper and iron deposits Mauretania. possible that 
French Guinea might shortly producing 100,000 tons aluminium per 
annum from two inland fields—one near the border Portuguese Guinea 
which under Canadian monopoly, and one near Kindia the railway from 
Conakry. French mining company holds the mining rights here. The 
possibility using the waters the Cogon River for the generation H.E.P., 
primarily for use smelting, being examined. Liberia may possess reserves 
150 million tons high grade iron ore (68 per cent. iron content), present 
output running about 1,000,000 tons per annum. may also im- 
portant reserves lead and diamonds, the 1953 diamond export during the 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS REGIONAL PLANNING THE 
UNION SOUTH AFRICA 

Rapid economic development multi-racial society such South Africa 
has caused many difficult problems human geography. Regional planning has 
come the fore recently. Fair has outlined the growth the regional 
movement the Union, which started with some fifteen public bodies associa- 
tions with strong community was due largely reaction 
against the existing geographical concentration industry and people few 
large urban and industrial areas such the Witwatersrand, the main object 
each body being promote the economic welfare its particular region. 
Natural Resources Development Council was set 1937 plan more 
effectively the development and use the Union's natural resources. ‘The 
Council mainly advisory and encourages research and the collecting 
information. Its report for 1951 outlined projects, such land use map 
the Southern and regivnal survey the river basin. 
1940 the Industrial Development Corporation, sponsored con- 
cern, was set assist new industrial ventures, one its main functions 
being help plan the regional development secondary industry, e.g. the 
new iron and steel centre Van der Bijl Park, which now modern town 
50,000 people, although only established five years ago. State machinery 
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therefore does exist for implementing and carrying out regional surveys, e.g. the 
development the new Orange Free State goldfields and the new towns 
Odendaals Rus and Welkom being guided the Natural Resources Develop- 
ment Council. 

Some the leading mining companies, such the Anglo Transvaal Con- 
solidated, have entered the planning field the Orange Free State goldfields. 
The new town Virginia the Sand River area eventually planned have 
population 40,000 Europeans and 80,000 non-Europeans. There are also 
number individual organizations, such the Buffalo Catchment Association 
set 1946 protect and develop the natural resources the Buffalo River 
basin. Recently another regional association was set Natal safeguard 
the development the Tugela River basin. Stress laid the uniform treat- 
ment all aspects life the river basin. Similar emphasis laid the 
regional planning the Zambezi basin the Rhodesias.' are also 
number public associations, such the Cape Eastern Public Bodies and the 
Lowveld Development Organization which function semi-regional capacity. 
many areas southern Africa regional planning based river basins, 
thereby outlining the vital importance adequate resources water for 
economic and social development. 

universities South Africa have also undertaken assisted regional 
surveys. University Natal has published the first volume settlement 
Natal, part its projected regional survey Natal. Rhodes University 
assisted the first full survey small selected native region, the native 
reserve Keiskammahoek. The report was published 1953. But, apart 
from this, very little has been done carry out really comprehensive survey 
any region South Africa, and particularly the native reserves, although 
various government commissions have issued reports the economic and 
social conditions the 

There are numerous problems confronting the regional planner South 
Africa, such the criteria which base the demarcation regions, the 
lack suitable topographical maps, the almost complete dearth land use, 
soil type and vegetation maps, scanty climatic data and inadequate statistical 
information about population and agriculture. Perhaps the greatest stumbling 
block lies the backwardness the majority Africans, and often the 
active opposition towards plans for the rehabilitation their reserves. 


HYDROLOGY—A CAREER FOR GEOGRAPHERS 

The following note has been sent the Underhill, Hydrology 
Section, Public Works Department, 

the recent correspondence the Journal (March, June, September 1952) 
the employment geographers, arising out Mr. Giffard’s paper 
Section the British Association August 1951, the field hydrology has 
escaped attention. This not surprising, since only recently that the need 
for specialists hydrology has come appreciated. 

What hydrology? are almost many definitions hydrology 
there are geography. ‘The one the Conference Hydrology and 
Water Resources held Nairobi November 1950 the science 
which deals with the occurrence and behaviour water all its forms on, 


Stamp, ‘Africa’ New York and London, 1953, 439. 

‘Native Economic Report’ (Union Government) 22/1932: Government Printers, 
Pretoria. And “The Native Reserves and their place the economy the Union’ 
(Social and Economic Counci! Report No. 9): Government Printers, Pretoria, 1946. 
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and over the surface the earth. draws the knowledge many sciences, 
such meteorology, climatology, geology, soil physics and engineering. uses 
and where necessary collects quantitative data regarding rainfall, evaporation, 
river flow and underground shorter definition is: the 
science water 

Hydrology essentially the study the hydrologic cycle—rainfall, percola- 
tion ground water, run-off and evaporation—and the job 
measure, assess and study these factors. His ultimate object obtain the 
information necessary for the best use and control the available water 
resources. particular importance tropical and sub-tropical countries, 
where sufficient water seldom available the right place and the right time. 
But even Europe the importance hydrology being increasingly realized. 
water resources country are limitless, while flood disasters focus 
particular attention the need for information rainfall and 

What does the hydrologist do? Firstly, must obtain adequate rainfall 
records, include not only totals and averages, but also intensities and de- 
partures from the average; the rainfall intensity one the chief factors 
affecting flood flows, and departures from the average are often more important 
the engineer and the farmer than the average itself. the meteorological 
service has insufficient rain gauges the hydrologist may have install his own. 
Once the rainfall information has been obtained usually has processed 
before can direct use. For instance, over certain catchment may 
want know the percentage the total rainfall that represented surface 
run-off; may want know the frequency with which given rainfall 
intensity likely recur. Secondly, must obtain records surface run-off, 
and regular gauging stations must established rivers and streams. 
involves setting gauging staves, against which the water level can read, 
and measuring the discharge, usually current meter, different gauge 
heights; curve can then plotted, showing discharge against gauge 
height. long that part the river channel remains stable, 
only the gauge height need read obtain the discharge. important 
stations automatic water level recorders may installed. these the vertical 
movements float well connected the river are transmitted pen 
moving over graduated chart, which can changed regularly. For very high 
very low flows special equipment necessary—for instance, cableway equip- 
ment for flood flows, and current meters portable weirs for very 
small flows. 

The hydrologist must also able undertake such routine work 
design permanent gauging weirs, the installation pans for the measurement 
evaporation, and the measurement the water levels boreholes with 
electrical plumbing equipment. knowledge simple surveying essential 
for the hydrologist, although his surveying equipment unlikely more 
than level, prismatic compass and tape, and perhaps plane table. 

addition establishing, checking and maintaining hydrological stations, 
the hydrologist will spend much time special investigations. example, 
the dry season flow river may insufficient for the needs the local 
population. water resources the whole basin must examined, and 
plan prepared that the best use can made the limited supply. 
another case the hydrologist might asked report the possible effects 
surface run-off and ground water the clearing area forest land. 
again, along the coast, salt water might seeping into local wells, and the 
hydrologist called advise. work the hydrologist brings endless 
variety. Much his time spent the field, often under canvas and remote 
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areas. When his field work completed returns the office compose 
comprehensive report. 

The failure many important projects has been due lack hydrological 
information, and the importance the subject now recognized, may 
seen from the number organizations and conferences, national and inter- 
national, the subject. One the main branches the International Union 
Geodesy and Geophysics the Association Hydrology. U.N.E.S.C.O. 
Arid Zone Programme concerned very much with hydrology. the U.S.A. 
the American Geophysical Union has Section which publishes 
valuable papers and reports the bi-monthly transactions the Union. 
Britain the Institution Water Engineers has Hydrological Research Group. 
Africa, hydrologists from the British East and Central African territories 
meet informally every year, while every fourth year formal conference held 
which delegates from neighbouring countries are invited. 

the past the civil engineer concerned with the development water 
resources has been primarily responsible for the collection and interpretation 
hydrological information, but has often found insufficient time devote 
the subject hydrology addition his other activities. the science 
hydrology develops offers increasing scope for specialist. Civil engineers 
will continue actively associated with hydrological studies leading the 
engineering development water resources, but the hydrologist will have 
wider purpose the collecting, recording and interpreting hydrological 
data, for information also wanted agriculturalists and others. 

But the hydrologist must specialist with difference; hydrology covers 
wide field that must know something about meteorology, geomor- 
phology, geology, soil physics, plant ecology, hydraulics and surveying. 
present there course Britain the basic principles hydrology that 
includes these subjects, though post-graduate course may soon started. 
However, basis which hydrological knowledge may built geographical 
training has great advantages, for not only does include study many 
the subjects mentioned above, but teaches appreciation the balance 
existing between forces nature, and the complex relationships between 
natural phenomena. fact, the opinion the writer, much hydrology 
the practical application certain branches geography. With the increasing 
demand for hydrologists, there are great opportunities for geographers interested 
specializing this field. 

writer indebted the Director Public Works, Kenya, for per- 
mission publish this article. views are his own.) 


CAPTAIN RODDY OWEN AND OWEN FALLS 

Recent letters The Times have revived the memory Captain Roddy 
Owen, who was well known towards the end last century for his achieve- 
ments the hunting field and the racecourse; one correspondent however 
recalls that Owen was also serious professional soldier and that the Owen Falls 
near Jinja Lake Victoria were called after him memory the campaigns 
which carried out the region the Great Lakes the time the British 
Government Mission Uganda 1893. 

Roddy Owen was born 1856, the second son Hugh Darby Owen 
Bettws Montgomeryshire, and spent his youth partly Wales and partly 
Gloucestershire where his father had house for the hunting. entered the 
army through the Militia 1875 and held commission the Lancashire 
Fusiliers. addition following his profession Nova Scotia, Cyprus, 
Ireland and India, Roddy Owen, the course some twenty years, rode 
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746 steeplechases and won 233 them. 1891 was second the Grand 
National Cloister, and won the race 1892 Father 
this victory had set the seal his racing career, Owen immediately packed 
his bags for Africa and spent the next few months pursuit the hostile Jebu 
tribe Nigeria; the end 1892 was his way Uganda under the 
command Sir Gerald Portal. 

The country which Owen was operate for the next year had long 
been interest the Royal Geographical Society and all those concerned 
with dispelling the mysteries lying Africa’s heart. names the great 
explorers, many not most them backed the Society, side side with the 
names they themselves gave the features they discovered, lie thickly over 
Central Africa. Where Speke first saw the Victoria N’yanza 1858, its 
south-east corner, Speke Gulf; and Emin Pasha, later visitor the scene, 
has left his name another gulf the south-west. Speke’s second visit 
1862, under the auspices the Society, and Grant walked round the Lake 
westerly arc until they found what they sought—a river flowing northwards 
out which must the Nile. Speke, West Countryman and Indian 
Army officer, called this river the Somerset, and its first cataract the Ripon 
Falls after the then Viceroy India. the following year Speke’s friends the 
Bakers came the Somerset from the Albert N’yanza far another great 
fall which they named after the then President the R.G.S. 

The Owen Falls, mile below the Ripon, unpretentious cascade 
African standards, but has become well known late years the site 
the great new power-station and dam, opened Her Majesty Queen 
April this year. Falls are said have been named Major 
(later Sir James) Macdonald, who succeeded Portal Acting Commissioner 
Uganda 1893, and who relied much Owen the difficult times which 
preceded the establishment British Protectorate. 

This naming the Owen Falls signalizes stage the opening Africa 
when the explorer had long since handed over the trader, and the trader 
his turn was giving way the settler and the representative the home 
government. the heels Speke, discoverer modern Uganda, had come 
the British East African Company which established trading posts and forts 
far west the eastern foothills the Ruwenzori, but 1892 the administra- 
tion vast territory was beyond the resources commercial body. 
Mahdi revolt the north and the withdrawal, under Stanley’s masterful com- 
pulsion, Emin Pasha and such military authority wielded, had de- 
moralized the tribes round Lake Albert and added the Company’s diffi- 
culties. Stanley and Lugard urged the British Government send mission 
Uganda, save the country for the benefit Great Britain. 

Owen spent the best part two years the headwaters the Nile. His first 
duty was visit the line forts built the Company the southern border 
the old kingdom Bunyoro and garrisoned what was left Emin’s men, 
some whom had served under Baker twenty years before, and more recently 
under Gordon; these men were given the chance enlisting the British 
Army. great satisfaction that have been able lead the party 
across Africa compass’’ wrote Owen his diary, and the course his 
African service proved himself man who would have earned high praise 
from such old traveller Baker; the latter had high regard for the virtue 
military discipline and conducted his own campaigns, did Owen, with 
view permanent settlement. Like his predecessors, Owen fell foul the 
Banyoro whose king was traditionally the overlord the chief the Baganda 
the south-east, tribe with which they were perpetual enmity. Both Speke 
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and Baker had had trouble the 60’s with King Kamrasi Bunyoro, and 
when Baker returned the country 1873 Governor the Equatorial 
Provinces waged open war the name the Khedive Egypt with Kam- 
rasi’s son Kabarega; was Kabarega with whom Owen had reckon. 
early explorers, making friends with the comparatively civilized King M’tesa 
Buganda, probably hastened the decline power the Banyoro whose 
territory lay along the south-eastern shore Lake Albert and now forms part 
the Protectorate Uganda. 

The situation facing the Portal mission was confused—tribes were the 
war-path encouraged rumours British evacuation, the Mahdi revolt had 
been bad example, and there was struggle going Buganda between the 
Mohammedans and the Christian missions, these last means peace 
among themselves. Officers and men were short, supplies erratic, and fever 
rife, but eventually the warring sects were pacified and Macdonald sent Owen 
off punitive expedition against Kabarega. Banyoro had been threaten- 
ing the British and any African tribes well affected towards the white man. 
Owen chased Kabarega north towards the Victoria Nile (Speke’s Somerset) and 
then made spectacular dash the Albert Nile Emin’s old fort Wadelai 
where hoisted the Union Jack. may thus said have brought the 
Great Lakes and headwaters the Nile wholly under British influence, and 
fitting that the site the new power-station should bear his name. 

sad think that Roddy Owen should have died cholera when the 
Dongola campaign 1896, the early age forty. His grave, surmounted 
inscribed and polished granite slab, Ambigol Wells, miles above 
Wadi Halfa, and stands desolate stretch rock-bound desert may 
found Africa. trim lettering, the brief inscription, seem more appro- 
priate some country churchyard than the jagged, granite rocks the 
Batu el-Hagar (‘The Belly Stones) that saw the death this gallant man. 


RUSSIAN GEOGRAPHICAL PERIODICALS SOCIETY’S 
LIBRARY 

BULLETIN (IZVESTIA) THE ACADEMY SCIENCES THE U.S.S.R.: 
GRAPHICAL SERIES FOR 1953. No. Obituary Academician Belyankin 
(Director the section geological and geographical sciences the Academy 
sciences). Measuring humidity the atmosphere: Budyko and 
Drozdov. Historical changes the fauna our country from the 13th 
19th century: Kirikov. Chemical analysis the rivers the Mon- 
golian Peoples’ Republic: and Kuznetsov. Geographical 
investigations North and West Africa (Part I): Gerasimov. Vegeta- 


tion the Galich district (Kostroma oblast’): Chebotarev. History 


the Caspian sea the Quaternary period: Leontiev and Fedorov. 
error the determination the configuration the Caspian shore: 
Richter. Rykov and his geographical investigations Zavolzhe 
Murzaev. Geographical maps for intermediate schools; Salishchev 
and Zarutskaya. 

No. Problem steppe and desert dessication: Berg. The 
derivation large relief forms the Russian plain: Meshcheryakov. 
Derivation protective clay soils the Russian plain: Popov. Change 
into marshland with reference the conditions for development relief and 
more recent tectonic movements the low-lying Baranskii area: 
Pokrass and Katz. Geographical investigations North and West Africa 
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(Part 2): Gerasimov. Introduction the elk into the North Urals: 
Dolgushkin. Problems the development irrigation fields and 
pasture-land the Ural region: Buyanovskii. names 
Formozov. Some principles governing the placing geographical names 
maps: Report journey geologists through the Baltic 
states and Belo-Russia 1953. 

No. Significance the scientific ideas Dokuchaev the develop- 
ment physical geography: Grigoriev. system physical-geo- 
graphical division Central Asia: Murzaev. Geographical investiga- 
tions North and West Africa (Part 3): Gerasimov. Influence the 
Kuibishev and Cheboksarski hydro-electric stations the economic develop- 
ment the forest agriculture the Autonomous Soviet Socialist 
republic: Vodovozov. Sketch the economic division the Stalin- 
grad oblast’ relation the construction the Stalingrad hydro-electric 
circumnavigation the world the Kruzenshtern and Lisyanskii 
(1803): Shvede. The cartographer Kipriyakov, follower the 
Copernicus system: Shafranovskii. 

BULLETIN THE ALL-UNION Moscow- 
Leningrad, for 1953: No. significance Stalin’s work 
mic problems socialism the regards economic geography: 
Konstantinov. The training student geographers: Baranskii. 
Possibility paleoclimatological changes: Eigenson. influence 
the distribution oceans and arid zones air temperature: 
Rubinstein. Flora and fauna the peninsula: Rall. 
Materials for the ethnography and toponymy Vanch 
Rosenfeld. The first settlements man the interior the Chukchi peninsula 
(Siberia): Okladnikov. New administrative and territorial divisions 
Poland: Burenko. The geo-strategical American geo- 
politicians: Lukashev. Some problems the evolution climates: 
Archangelskii. Contributions Russian geodesy the 19th century 
the determination the surface and dimensions the earth: 
Shibanov. map the Caucasus and Caspian sea 1723: Shafra- 
novskii and others. 

No. Number published honour the goth birthday Vladimir 
Afanasievich President the society. Geomorphological 
Boch. Cherski’s work the Baikal: Lamakin. Eastern part 
the hillside the Quaternary period: Obruchev. 
Some new details the relief system the north-west Baikal region: 
Oleneb. and geomorphogenesis the Kriger and 
volcanic group the Great Semyachik (Kamchatka): 
Yastrebov. The Obruchev and Cherski mountains the Pri-Baikal 

No. Problems utilization the Nile, and British imperialism: 
Dmitrevskii. basic problems economic geography the U.S.S.R.: 
Saushkin. Report the Geographical Society the U.S.S.R. for 1952 
with reports from the following sections: the central organization, physical 
geography, mathematical geography and cartography, bio-geography, history 
geographical knowledge, ethnography, economic geography, pedagogical 
geography, the committee for the transformation nature, the committee for 
the propagation geographical studies, and the library and archives. Reports 
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from the affiliated geographical societies Azerbaijan, Armenia, Georgia, 
Kazakhstan, Karelo-Finland, Kirghizia, Komi, Latvia, Mariinsk, Moscow, 
Priamursk, Vladivostok area, the Ukraine, Uzbekistan, and 
Yakutsk. Reports from the following sections the All-Union geographical 
society: Voronezh, East Siberia, Gorkii, West Kazakhstan, 
Kazan, Kalinin, Krasnoyarsk, the Crimea, Kyakhtinsk, Lwow, 
Murmansk, Novosibirsk, Omsk, Saratov, Sakhalin, Northern section (Arch- 
angel), North Caucasus, Stalingrad, the Urals, Kharkov, 
Chelyabinsk, Chernovtsy, Chkalov and Jaroslav. (Most the above appear 
have average from thirty fifty members, and the Society itself 
total some 4800 members January 1953.—Ed.) 


+ 


NOTES 

records the Club’s expeditions 1952 (Leader, 
Uganda 1953 (Leader, Middleton) and West Spitsbergen 
1953 (Leader Davidson). the twenty-five years its existence the 
Club has sponsored twenty-seven expeditions, issued bulletins convenient 
intervals, and has course preparation series bound volumes summariz- 
ing the results pre-war expeditions. The Bulletin includes message 
congratulation Cambridge the foundation similar Exploration Club. 


The Journal the Arctic Institute North America No. (1953) contains 
Nordaustlandet, Spitsbergen. Expeditions listed and illustrated with maps 
are: Binney, 1923 and 1924; Glen, Hartog, 1949 and 1951. useful 
list references included, and the paper authoritatively written, Mr. 
‘Thomson having himself been with the Hartog expeditions. 


fiftieth anniversary meeting the AMERICAN GEO- 
GRAPHERS was held Philadelphia April last, under the presidency Pro- 
fessor Russell Whitaker, the George Peabody College for 'Teachers. 
Association was founded the University Pennsylvania the same city 
1904; Professor Russell Smith was the only person present both occasions. 
outstanding Achievement Award was presented Dr. Homer Shantz. 
The 1955 Conference will take place Memphis, ‘Tennessee, with Professor 
Joseph Russell Illinois University the Chair, and the presidential 
address will delivered the Honorary President, Professor Derwent 
Whittlesey Harvard. 


The AND SCHOOLS the GEOGRAPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION held Conference Oxford April last which the theme was 
aim and content geography teaching the schools with which are 
Chairman, Professor Steers, could not present, but 
the proceedings owed much his inspiration. Papers were read Professor 
Gilbert, Mr. Baker and Mr. Steel, and other speakers were 
Dr. Henderson, Mr. Sugden and members the group. 
field excursion was arranged and visit paid the map room the New 


Ke rdleian. 
* 


The OCEANOGRAPHY which was opened Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts, June last further development the study marine 
life which was begun this southern point Cape Cod 1885. that year 
were erected the buildings the Woods Hole station the U.S. Fish Com- 
mission, and here now stand the U.S. Fish and Wild Life Building, the Marine 
Biological Laboratory and the Oceanographic Institution, addition the new 
Laboratory. The Dedication the new building, which invitations were 
issued the Chief Naval Research, were followed from June 
OCEANOGRAPHIC 


The first ALL-CHINA CONGRESS THE CHINESE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
was held the end January 1953, and reported the the 
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Academy the U.S.S.R.: Geographical Series, 1954, No. The 
Congress initiated register research work undertaken staff and other 
workers geography faculties throughout China, and work members 
the Geographical Society. Emphasis was placed the and economic 
construction” China, and the proposed compilation ‘‘Geographical 
Atlas the Chinese Peoples was described 
political geographical Journals are present being published 
China, Geographical Bulletin and Geographical Knowledge. Both are published 
the All-China Geographical Society which was founded the present 
Chinese Government. 
* 


OSBERT JOHN RADCLYFFE HOWARTH, 
1877-1954 


Dr. Howarth, Fellow the Royal Geographical Society since 
died June 1954 the age seventy-six. was educated Westminster 
and Christ Church, Oxford. From 1904 1911 was geographical assist- 
ant the Editor the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and his tenure this post 
overlapped two years his long and distinguished connection with the British 
Association for the Advancement Science. served the Association 
secretary for thirty-seven years, from 1909 until 1946; appreciation his 
long services, and particular his help Section (Geography), was 
elected President the Section for its centenary meeting Edinburgh 1951. 
Although Dr. Howarth had practical experience teacher, was always 
most interested the teaching geography and teachers the subject, and 
several his geographical text-books were not only deservedly popular but 
progressive method. was not surprising therefore that last year his presi- 
dency the Geographical Association was most successful from every point 
view. His presidential address 1953 dealt with matter that had been 
life need tnculcate citizens Britain knowledge the 
Commonwealth. will recalled that with Professor Herbertson had 
edited the Oxford Survey the British Empire, and spoke feelingly the 
Geographical Association the necessity for more attention the Common- 
wealth the syllabuses and teaching Britain’s schools. Here may men- 
tioned Howarth’s important work “The scenic heritage England and 
Wales,’ published 1937. 

Dr. Howarth gave the impression being very shy and reserved, but those 
who knew him and had experienced his humour and keenness, appreciated his 
quick and active brain, his wide knowledge, his penetrating remarks that went 
right the heart any matter under discussion, his kindly smile and his 
readiness far out his way help serious enquirer. 


PROFESSOR EUGENIUSZ ROMER 


death was reported January 1954 the distinguished Polish geo- 
grapher, Professor Eugeniusz Romer, the age eighty-three. Professor 
Romer’s publications span period sixty years, but was after the establish- 
ment independent Poland 1918, when became Professor Geo- 
graphy the University Lwow, that gained international reputation. 
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took part the delimitation the new national boundaries, and one the 
tasks which devoted much energy was the publication wall maps, 
atlases and geographical text-books for the new State. His early work was 
physical geography and meteorology, but later concentrated largely 
cartography, founding and editing the Polish Cartographical Review from 
1923 1934. Professor Romer was also prominent the Congresses the 
International Geographical Union. was chairman the executive com- 
mittee the Warsaw Congress, 1934, and the prime organizer the inter- 
national exhibition official cartography held that occasion. led the 
Polish delegation the Amsterdam Congress, 1938, when was appointed 
Vice-President. was made Honorary Member the Royal Geographical 
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PLAINS 


their paper Geographical History the Mesopotamian Plains’ 
Dr. Lees and Mr. Falcon offer geological evidence which, they 
claim, upsets the usual assumption “by that there has been 
gradual retreat the sea the south-east the Mesopotamian area, due 
normal processes delta Part their argument based data 
taken from book, “The régime the rivers Euphrates and ‘Tigris,’ relating 
the silt ioad the two rivers. Their use this data faulty. 

The authors reject the theory that the River Karun, pushing its delta from 
east west across the Persian Gulf, cut off lake the north-west which was 
then gradually filled silt from the Euphrates and the present marsh 
areas the lower reaches those rivers being the last vestiges the lake. ‘The 
rate sedimentation from the Euphrates and they claim, such that 
marshes could not survive more than few hundred years unless they 
were rejuvenated some and they conclude that this necessary rejuvena- 
tion must have been provided subsidence the valley bed over historical 
times which allowed the sedimentation continue. 

For proof, the authors apply estimates silt carried the rivers, based 
measurements Hit the Euphrates and Baghdad the Tigris. 
lead estimate for sedimentation equivalent annual depth 
inches over 100 square miles. ‘he authors argue that this amount spread 
over the 1500 square miles the marsh areas the Euphrates and ‘Tigris 
would represent rise 0°22 inch per year, which basis the marshes could 
not have survived more than few hundred years. windborne silt into 
account, the case against the archaeologists’ theory would even stronger. 

The authors are mistaken their assumption that the whole silt load the 
Euphrates and ‘Tigris ends the 1500 square miles marsh area. does 
not. whole the alluvial plain—the from line 
drawn roughly between Hit the Euphrates and Baghdad the ‘Tigris has 
been built sedimentation from the rivers, partly flooding and partly 
irrigation over the centuries. some extent, doubt, the removal silt 
the wind has made for balance. area over which the rivers’ silt load 
has been deposited more like ten times that which the authors have based 
their calculations. 
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therefore quantitative argument can based rates sedimentation 
(which least doubtful) this factor requires the authors’ phrase 
marshes and lakes could not survive more than few thousand 
‘This brings the quantitative argument much more nearly into 
line with the archaeologists’ interpretation events. 

Messrs. Lees and Falcon give other evidence, expert geological nature, 
which not competent criticize. But even taking this other evidence 
its face value, does not seem conclusive itself, pointing does 
both rises and falls ground level due geological movements the neigh- 
bourhood the Shatt Arab. authors’ case rests mainly their estimate 
sedimentation rates, and those calculations are faulty, believe they are, 
their case not sustained. 
Launceston Place, 

March 1954 


PROFESSOR SIDNEY SMITH 


The argument the formation the southern alluvium Babylonia 
necessarily considerable historical importance. implicit rejection the 
historical conclusions the argument advanced present inadequately 
based. evidence that any remains Basrah precede the Arab 
settlement. only question when the Arab settlement began. Morgan 
wrote his thesis the land formation the mouth the Karun because 
was mainly concerned with pre-history Elem, and was not concerned with 
re-establishing known facts about southern Babylonia. 

The French excavations had, before wrote, proved that the 
Tigris originally ran down what now called the Shatt Hai. Subsequent 
work has confirmed that conclusion; there evidence that any way 
invalidates it. early site has ever been found the alluvial region along the 
eastern course now followed the ‘Tigris. Inscriptions unquestioned 
reliability show that the increasing poverty the great towns the seventh 
and sixth centuries B.C. southern Babylonia was due the loss direct 
access waterway the Persian Gulf; the main port then lay the eastern 
shore, Khudimmer, which Herzfeld thought must lie near Bushire. argu- 
ment which neglects such evidence (not restricted the convincing account 
hoped that combination all the historical sources with careful survey 
the lower ‘Tigris irrigation engineer may bring the facts into better accord. 

The history the Euphrates equally needs combined examination. cer- 
tainly flowed down central course Warka, the ancient Erech. also cer- 
tainly flowed along bed between the modern town Nasiriyah and ancient 
Ur. ancient site much south ‘Tell Lahm has yet been found, and the 
remains there have not been proved earlier than the seventh century B.c. 
ridge south-east ancient Eridu seems have been one time the limit 
the inhabited area; the testimony texts which continually refer Eridu 
the sea cannot neglected. 

Within recent centuries the history Basrah shows the process that seems 
continually have thrust the southern end the marshes further south. 
the Hellenistic period, that roughly after 300 B.c., there existed kingdom 
Mesene region the northern end the Gulf, and from that time there 
mention trouble with the river Tigris area that not known the 
earlier records. accounts the flooding occupied lands the time the 
Sasanian Kavadh and Khusrau II, the year 627/8, 
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refer the region between the and Euphrates; the wording not 
sufficiently precise for certainty, but the alluvium western Mesene probably 
meant. Mohammedan invasion led this region turning again into 
marsh area. 

Constant changes river bed, the desire turn additional land into settled 
areas, periods political disturbance when there was central direction the 
canalization, played their part the delta formation. Many the beds now 
called canals were not originally designed man, but were used him silt 
accumulated. speculative character theories about rise and fall ground 
levels based the acquired results geological knowledge other regions 
should not allowed divert attention from the amount evidence available 
about the sites Warka and evidence consists ascertained 
foundation levels, not speculations. needs codification and sifting; the 
task doing that present beyond the few young scholars who could under- 
take it, but those who are only superficially acquainted with will think agree 
with that there was continual recession the head the Gulf from the 
earliest times onward, which can followed the cuneiform documents from 
about 1900 B.c. the Achaemenid age. 


Courtfield Road, S.W.7 


Lees and Falcon reply follows: 


Mr. suggests that have used his data sedimentation rates 
incorrectly and that have used them for our 
doing so, perhaps does not quite appreciate the relative importance the 
various lines evidence given our paper. evidence recent move- 
ments, which are still going on, factual. The section our paper sedi- 
mentation rates not factual, except for the data taken from Mr. book. 
‘The purpose this section was show that reasonable assumptions based 
the very scanty data available sedimentation rates gave results which seemed 
support the geological evidence that the survival the lakes and marshes for 
more than few hundred years did not seem possible. Mr. would pro- 
bably the first admit that broad generalizations the amount sediment 
available are also liable error factor which might even comparable 
with the one has derived dividing the area the alluvium our estimate 
for the area the lakes and marshes. His factor ignores the geological evidence 
that tectonic movements are still going and that the alluvium not sheet 
constant thickness. Indeed, because appreciated the difficulties intro- 
ducing calculations based inadequate data into the argument, the first draft 
our paper omitted the section Mr. criticizes; and our view the 
general conclusion our paper would hardly affected had been omitted, 
particularly the contribution from wind-borne silt uncertain. 

Professor Smith takes task because considers our theories about the 
relative rise and fall ground levels the acquired results geological 
knowledge other should not allowed divert attention from the 
amount archaeological evidence available, particular the sites Warka 
and Senkereh. Although will allow that factual evidence contemporary 
vertical movements the order foot two per century, which are available 
from areas all over the world (including deltas, e.g. that the Mississippi and 
the North Sea area) are not directly relevant Mesopotamia, the evidence from 
the Persian Gulf the geological sense, including the area which the alluvium 
the ‘Tigris and Euphrates has been distributed, relevant and must taken 
into consideration. Our purpose not divert attention from archaeological 
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evidence but assist archaeological speculations making use geological 
evidence. floods which are inundating very wide areas Iraq the time 
writing (April 1954) add, feel, some support our thesis. the 
Chaldees once more reported isolated. Although have not the know- 
ledge analyse the present widespread flooding, would interesting 
know how this vast sheet water distributed its silt burden. 


April 1954 
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Meeting May 1954. The President the Chair 

Elections Fellowship: Donald Bird; Mrs. Laura Butler; Robert 
Dawson; Harold Dicken; Captain Harry Eastgate; Captain James 
Fogarty; William Glen; Dennis Frederick Kemp; Rev. Esmond Klimeck, 
PH.D., M.A.; Lady Marshall-Cornwall; Major Rudolph Mayer; William 
Patterson; John Greenfield Ruddock; Robert Norman Tharp; Mrs. Lotti 
Warburg 

Elections Associate Membership: Rodney Hamilton Fuller; John Michael 
Ridley 

Exploration Roman and Medieval London. Grimes 
Meeting May 1954. Mr. Leonard Brooks the Chair. 

Paper: Sahara challenge: Kodachrome films with commentary St. 
Barbe Baker 
Meeting May 1954. The President the Chair 

Elections Fellowship: John Barringer; Channer; Miss Sheila 
Child; Geoffrey Coath; Colonel Read Collins; Cook; George 
Culling; Ralph Daly; Mrs. Iris Darnton; Daniel Duncan; Leonard 
John Field; Brian Hubirt Ford; Malcolm Martin Gilbert; Stephen Edward 
Golledge; Kenneth Goom; Rev. Leonard Francis Harris; Miss Florence 
Hilda Jupp; Captain Albert Kneen; David See Chai Lam; Rev. John 
John Macpherson, B.sc.; Lawrence Marsh; Wilfred Noyce; 
Roy Charles Purgavie; Miss Richards; Alwyn Hall Riley; Commander 
Samuel Seward; Miss Joyce Simpson; Stillwell; Daniel Streeter; 
John Tether; Major Raymond Thomas; Phillip Charles 
Truell; Rev. Wilson Wang 

Elections Associate Membership: Brian Peter Birch; Christopher Bonus 
Child; David Jenkinson; Miss Elizabeth van Vlijmen 

Paper: Island. Sir Harry Luke 


Meeting June 1954. ‘The President the Chair 


Paper: Exploring the ocean bed. Commander Bruno Joint 
meeting with the Institute Navigation 


Meeting June 1954. Mr. Skelton the Chair 
Paper: Aspects Medieval Survey. Derek Price 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, June 1954. The Mr. 
The Hon. Dr. Edward Hindle, read the Minutes the 
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Annual General Meeting held June 1953, and these were confirmed and 
signed the President. 

The Presipent then delivered his Presidential Address which printed 
pages 

The Brigadier Sir John Hunt, who has been awarded the 
Medal, has not arrived, and will now present the Patron’s Medal 
Mackintosh, Deputy Director since 1951 the National Institute 
Oceanography. Dr. Mackintosh joined the staff the Discovery Investiga- 
tions 1924 and was appointed Director Research 1936. also British 
representative the International Whaling Commission which responsible 
for regulations for the international control whaling, and these regulations 
are many them due the outcome his own research. making the 
award have taken special note Dr. Mackintosh’s voyages Discovery 
and Apart from memoirs whales and whaling, one must 
particularly emphasize the contribution which Dr. Mackintosh has made the 
seasonal and geographical distribution pack-ice the Southern Ocean. 

Dr. can only say, Mr. President, how grateful 
for this very much prized award. hardly necessary for point out that 
expeditions this kind are the work very large number people, and 
that for the expeditions before the war and the voyages Discovery must 
include the whole organization the Discovery Committee and everybody 
concerned with it. have myself been extremely fortunate the staff and 
marine personnel with whom have worked during the voyages and various 
commissions different places. had the kind guidance and leadership 
from higher which carried through difficulties and problems and made 
our path comparatively smooth. recent years good deal the work has 
been continued under the National Institute Oceanography, and though 
are not actually working the Antarctic now are still finding lot useful 
material from the south, and have not finished with the Antarctic yet. 
thank you very much, Mr. President. 

The Murchison Grant awarded Mr. Crone, our 
Librarian and Map Curator. marks both our acknowledgement 
scholarship and also our appreciation his valuable work for the Society. His 
latest and most important contribution knowledge has been his sound and 
careful memoir the Hereford Map published facsimile the Society 
this spring. Few people this country have greater knowledge than Mr. 
Crone the history cartography and the growth geography general. 

Mr. Crone: thank you, Mr. President, and the Council for this dis- 
tinctive mark your approbation which appreciate very highly indeed. 
honour associated with the name Sir Roderick Murchison, one 
your distinguished predecessors, who was President the Society century 
ago. interesting note that the Hereford Map was discussed length 
the first meeting the Society 1830, and that, Sir Roderick was one 
the Foundation Members the Society, was most probably present that 
occasion. own work have always received the greatest encouragement 
and help from the Council, the officers, and the staff the Society whom 
would mention two. One the late Mr. Edward Heawood who was Librarian 
before and who initiated into the study historicai cartography. The 
other Mr. Woodrow, who retiring from the Library staff after fifty 
years’ service. wish acknowledge the help have always received from him. 

The The recipient the Back Grant Commander 
Ritchie. unfortunately unable attend this afternoon, being present 
command New Zealand survey ship the South Pacific. award 
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made Commander Ritchie recognition his work Commanding Officer 
H.M.S. Challenger 1950-52, when among other activities made im- 
portant contributions our knowledge the ocean floor. has continued 
may said the great tradition the original Challenger Expedition. 

Sir Mr. President and members the Council, and Ladies 
and first all must thank you for the honour you have con- 
ferred upon son the award the Back Grant; secondly for the honour 
you have conferred upon inviting here receive the award his 
behalf. Commander Ritchie present the Pacific the region Samoa 
command the New Zealand Survey ship Lachlan. wrote when 
told him had been invited here, and think should, his words, express 
what would like say the subject the granting this award, 

“In commanding H.M.S. Challenger was carrying out the normal duties 
Captain naval surveying ship during the world sounding and seismic 
cruise this vessel. did not command her for the whole her two-and-a-half- 
year world voyage, but only for period eighteen months. For nearly the 
whole that time however had the great good fortune sailing the 
Pacific, ocean that presents boundless opportunities anyone employed 
ocean surveying oceanography. was further fortunate having board 
Dr. Gaskell and his assistants from the Department Geodesy and 
Geophysics, Cambridge, and what success gained the Pacific was due 
great part their numerous experiments ocean bed prospecting geo- 
physical methods. scientists, the ship’s surveying and other officers, 
worked together closely-knit team, added which Challenger had quite 
exceptionally fine naval crew from Pompey. accepting the Back Grant 
would like feel that receiving behalf the whole team—scientists, 
officers and ship’s 

Commander Ritchie devoting the Back Grant becoming 
Fellow the Society. 

The Cuthbert Peek Grant goes Dr. Armstrong, Research Fellow 
the Scott Polar Research Institute, Cambridge. award marks our appre- 
ciation his studies the history the navigation and the opening the 
Russian Arctic coast. Dr. Armstrong has studied the changes made possible 
modern developments the accessibility the Soviet Arctic coast freight- 
carrying ships. ‘The results this research are now set out his recently 
published book the ‘Northern Sea Route,’ book which has commended 
itself polar historians throughout the world. 

Dr. ARMSTRONG: one amongst many those honoured this 
Society who have distinguished themselves great exertions distant and 
uncomfortable parts the world, feel being given this award for sitting 
armchair struggling with crossword puzzle. fact, working current 
problems not unlike trying crossword puzzle, but one which most 
not come out right. feel greatly honoured that the Society 
should think that have even got right. 

Dr. Balchin has just recently been appointed the Chair Geography the 
University Wales, tenable Swansea, having till now been lecturer 
Geography King’s College, University London. award made 
him for his contributions geomorphology and geographical research carried 
out both Spitsbergen and this country; and still more recently the 
Arizona and Mohave deserts the United States. 

Dr. Mr. President, indeed most grateful the 
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Council for this honour, and would like thank you too for the kind refer- 
ences which have been made geographical work. But accepting this 
award very conscious the help which have received from academic 
colleagues and variety organizations. great deal the research which 
have been involved has been undertaken cooperative basis and has often 
been the interest, encouragement and assistance others that has made achieve- 
ment possible. hope that this award many colleagues and friends will see 
real measure appreciation the work which have been collectively 
engaged. feel should express thanks their behalf much own for 
this recognition past labours, and assure you, sir, that shall regard this 
spur further efforts the future. 

The Presipent: The Ness Award, made for the first time, goes Mr. 
Swithinbank, Pembroke College, Oxford, for his important glacio- 
logical work the Norwegian-British-Swedish Antarctic Expedition 
Mrs. Ness’s intention making this grant available was that annual award 
should given either travellers who have successfully carried out their 
plans, encourage travellers who wish pursue follow investigations 
which have been partially Swithinbank’s case the Society 
hope that the award will therefore encourage him the following his 
investigations which are yet only partially completed. hope also that his 
interest glaciology will persist after the completion his present work and 
that thus encourage him further research the newly developing field 
glaciology and ice physics. 

Mr. Mr. President, since was the youngest and 
most insignificant member wintering party fifteen the Antarctic, 
particularly easy for this occasion suggest you that any good 
came out the expedition, was the work many people. Most you have 
probably some time been the youngest member community. not 
always enviable position. Yet Maudheim had the privilege receiving 
the fatherly advice people more than twice age, and could derive some 
pleasure from receiving the fatherly advice those only couple years 
older than myself! However that may be, great deal work was dune, and 
since returning home six have been continuously employed preparing 
the final reports. perhaps interest add that practically every member 
the wintering party has recently visited one the other four countries repre- 
sented the expedition, either for holiday part his work. The 
results our stay the Antarctic appear some cases have been far 
reaching; six the team have got married within two years! thank you, Mr. 
President, for the honour you have done presenting this award. 

completes the presentation the Medals and Awards. 
Sir John Hunt has been unable arrive this afternoon and the Founder’s 
Medal will presented the Dinner this evening. Almost all those who have 
receive Medals and Awards this afternoon have been associated with 
some way other with, think, the exception Commander Ritchie. With 
all the others have had very close connection from time time, and gives 
great pleasure able meet them here this afternoon and give them 
recognition. 

The then appointed Colonel Spencer Chapman and Mr. 
Philip Barbary act scrutineers the ballot for the Council and 
Officers for the ensuing year. While the ballot was progress the President 
invited questions comments the Annual Report which had been cir- 
culated Fellows. 

There being questions comments, 
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The Hon. (Mr. Leonard Brooks) made some general comments 
the accounts. 

the motion ‘The Rt. Hon. Lorp seconded Sir 
the Annual Report, with the balance sheet, was then unanimously 
adopted. 

reported that the candidates proposed for Council and 
Officers for the ensuing year had been elected. 

take this opportunity welcoming the new Council and, 
particularly, the new President, General Sir James Marshall-Cornwall. 

Lord RENNELL Ropp: not think should allow this occasion pass 
without asking you join with thanking Mr. Wordie for his services 
the Society during the last three years. not only that Mr. Wordie has 
presided over the meetings, business and public, the Society; the work 
account these extraordinary three years through which the Society has 
passed under his presidency that wish you thank him particularly. 

Society has had hand under Mr. Wordie’s presidency two major 
expeditions, the British North Greenland Expedition and, course, the 
Everest Expedition conjunction with the Alpine Club. Unless you have 
been associated with the administration those expeditions perhaps 
difficult understand how much work and responsibility are involved. ‘The 
financing expeditions not easy task. form which this corporate 
activity takes place extremely difficult work out times. When, 
the case the Everest Expedition, the financial results have been good, 
not entirely fortuitous; result that same good administration 
which has been distinguishing mark Mr. Wordie’s presidency, you 
have also seen from the financial results the report which you have just 
adopted. 

Mr. Wordie follows tradition this Scciety: the association between 
academic life and active geographical work the field. has 
not know quite how, and would tactless, perhaps, ask—to escape from 
his College and University, and the and other places. 
for congratulate him that his academic life has found time con- 
tinue that active geographical work for which had been renowned for many 
years before became President. 

the handing the office Sir James Marshall-Cornwall the tradition 
the Society will continued varying between academic personalities and 
personalities distinguished the Services. sure the choice—with which 
Mr. Wordie has been closely associated—will entirely justified. But 
wishing Sir James Marshall-Cornwall the same good fortune Mr. Wordie 
has had his successful administration must not forget what Mr. Wordie 
has done for the Society, and ask you join with thanking him for 
his most successful three years’ term office. 

Mr. Brooks: have been asked support that vote thanks and 
when said did not need supporting was insisted upon. What else can 
say about Mr. Wordie? Perhaps could recall some his activities during 
the last three years. remember how well led the British party the 
International Geographical Union meeting the United States 1952. 
remember seeing him 1952 receive New York one the highest awards 
made the American Geographical Society. Also Mr. Wordie whilst President 
this Society has become Master St. John’s College, Cambridge. Less 
than week ago received Doctor’s Degree from the University Glasgow. 
not know whether are have the honour calling him Dr. Wordie 
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future, but feel that whatever call him will always Wordie”’ 
us. There something else might tell you. few weeks from now Mr. 
Wordie going Greenland see the British North Greenland Expedition 
which will coming back later the year, and hope you will all present 
when have their report the presence H.M. Queen. 

very glad indeed support the proposal that thank Mr. Wordie 
for all has done for the Society during the last three years. also support 
what Lord Rennell said about the warm welcome shall give Sir James 
Marshall-Cornwall, the newly elected President. 

Presipent: Thank you very much, Lord Rennell and Mr. Brooks, for 
your kind remarks and you, ladies and gentlemen, for the way which you 
have received the proposal. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 


The Annual Dinner was held the Hyde Park Hotel Monday, June 
1954. 

Mr. Wordie (President the Society) and Mrs. Wordie received the 
company, which included among the guests the Society, Professor 
Adrian, Master ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, and President the Royal 
Society, Sir James and Lady Mann, Brigadier Sir John Hunt and Lady Hunt, 
Sir Douglas and Lady Ritchie, Dr. Mackintosh, Dr. Armstrong 
and Mrs. Armstrong, Dr. and Mrs. Balchin, Mr. and Mrs. 

After the Loyal Dr. said: There are many reasons why 
pleasure propose the toast Royal Geographical Any 
learned society that more than one hundred years old deserves have its 
birthday celebrated, and any society that presided over friend and 
colleague, the Master St. John’s, deserves have its birthday celebrated, 
whatever its age. 

And geography has special claims over other branches science, because 
one can accuse being likely disorganize the world. Improvements 
medicine are producing dangerous increase world population and improve- 
ments physics may well produce dangerous decline, but geography now can 
scarcely change one way the other. may have had good deal with 
the increase population the last century, but now that possible get 
from anywhere anywhere few days, hard see how can much 
more filling the world. geographers should discover the name new 
desert the only people suffer would the schoolboys who have learn it. 
And, after all, geography one the few really useful subjects which learnt 
school. may not have learnt how speak any language but our own and 
have probably forgotten how work out square root, but all remember 
that the world shaped like orange and that Edinburgh north London 
because comes higher the map. 

course what the Master St. John’s and learnt school sadly out 
date nowadays. both live the official residences which are called 
Lodging Oxford and Lodge Cambridge, where sooner later the public 
will shown round and Saturdays two shillings head. 
the entrance hall the lodge there long refectory table with 
pictures Henry and his family the wall behind it. wanted some- 
thing look well the table, and thought that relatively cheap terrestrial 
globe would give the right academic touch. But found that the modern globe 
really rather too made perspex and has electric light 
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inside it. When the light out there are the familiar continents and oceans, 
but switching the light reveals the true state the world showing all the 
international boundaries their present colours, and naturally some the 
reddest spots are the remaining British colonies. have given the idea 
globe and think that better decoration for the table might atlas 
which belonged grandfather and which was published 1838, which 
shows what the world was like when the Royal Geographical Society was 
founded. Some the maps must have been then quite out date. any 
rate, North America shown three sections about equal size, the eastern 
bit belonging the United States, the middle France and the western bit 
Mexico. Australia called New Holland and has town all; there 
settlement near place called Sydney and, oddly enough, could not find any 
reference Botany Bay. 

Looking this atlas makes one realize all the exciting work that there was 
for geographers then. course the Royal Geographical Society was 
founded after some the great explorations. Mungo Park died 1806 and 
Lander 1834; but this atlas mine Africa mostly marked 
and course Franklin did not sail find the North-west Passage until 1845. 
There were still great many places mapped and there were only sailing 
ships reach them. 

Looking modern atlas makes one wonder what there can left for 
geographers nowadays, but the number men who take the subject 
geography Cambridge increases every year, and they cannot all have set their 
hearts teaching school even assisting oil companies complicate 
the international situation. But the fact that most generation have 
rather antiquated notions about the whole subject. Our tendency meeting 
Fellow the Royal Geographical Society would start chatting about the 
definition isthmus estuary, about the exports and imports Mada- 
gascar, even about the difference between rod, pole and perch. But one 
would probably find would have been better start talking about blood 
groups, uranium deposits climbing the Himalaya. 

wrong, course, suggesting that the Royal Geographical Society 
will soon have round seeking for new worlds conquer, finding that 
they have all been booked the interplanetary travel agencies. little more 
than year ago that were all thrilled hearing the conquest Everest, 
for which this Society was largely responsible. The news that the highest 
mountain the world had been climbed must have been quite cheering 
hear the news that the source the Nile had been discovered that Captain 
Cook had found new continent, that either Dr. Cook Captain Peary had 
got the North Pole. Fortunately Everest has not cost many lives the 
North-West Passage, but its conquest shows that there are still places the 
world for resolute men explore. may that the science geography will 
not greatly advanced and that the exports and imports will not up, but 
can still excited when hear that one more the unattainable places 
the world has been put the map. makes proud that still have the 
young men who will and these things and that the last and best reason 
why should drink the health the Society which makes possible for 
them their travels. give you the health the Royal Geographical 
Society and its President, Mr. James Wordie. 

The responding, said: Ladies and Gentlemen. very much 
value the way which Dr. Adrian has spoken about the Royal Geographical 
Society and the very kind words which said about us. are very close 
neighbours Cambridge, because the dividing line between College 
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and St. John’s College merely brick wall. wall with some renown 
however because member St. John’s once reputed have had climb 
over order get access College, having been appointed 
Master the King. spite this close proximity, see that 
recent years great many novelists, detective novelists mainly, have managed 
place extra College between the two sets buildings. Generally this new 
College bears saintly but sometimes more ordinary name. And when read 
about these imaginary new colleges find myself wondering not this 
College under another Lately came upon one where the Fellows were 
rather undesirable people but had confess that Fisher College, was 
called, could only have been own College. 

‘This afternoon mentioned Francis Galton when speaking about expeditions 
mention him again distinguished member Dr. Adrian’s 
College, but also that can say more about him. his early days 
while was still fresh and young Francis Galton had travelled Africa; this 
was before wrote books hereditary genius and the Darwin family with 
which himself was course connected. While Honorary Secretary the 
Society had already written ‘Long Vacation One Galton’s 
best known books ‘Inquiries into human faculty and its development,’ book 
which probably very few here have read because has long been out date. 
mention Galton particularly because one his still earlier works, while 
influenced the Society, was the rather remarkable and interesting book 
“The art travel.’ 

Last year had copy that famous book presented the 
Dr. Hamilton Rice, Mariners Mirrour,’ very rare and valuable volume 
early charts. ‘This time can only show you Dr. Galton’s “The art travel’ 
which cost 6d. still very readable book. Galton had travelled 
great deal Africa and this book tells one how behave hostile 


country and how tie the hands prisoners—these are things not 
nowadays when exploring. prisoners question are, notice, sea- 
faring people. Galton goes and advises you what when you make 


cache hiding place. tells you that you must able find again when 
you want think most may have lost our caches some time for one 
very apt not mark them properly. tells you how swim horse across 
stream. You along the bank with the horse, very quietly and gently, and 
when the horse not aware it, you push suddenly into the water. And 
then the horse has not taken this too badly you hang its tail; then, 
order steer across, you splash water the horse’s face, with either the 
right hand the left, and the horse behaves perfectly! Galton says that this 
the only way swim horse across river without incurring very great danger. 

have mentioned Francis Galton because belongs very much older 
generation, and referring his youth when was not yet deeply 
involved concerned with the problems which set himself after life—the 
marriage this person that person, and how preserve the race. ‘The 
Society was very fortunate have him Honorary Secretary. 

Galton finally ends with proverb. give here because first thought 
had made mistake the final clause, that had used the word 
when should have used the word Here is: great differ- 
ence between good physician and bad one; there very little difference 
between good one and none 

May end thanking Dr. Adrian behalf the Fellows for his very kind 
words which used when proposing the toast the Society. you very 
much, Dr. Adrian. 
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General Sir MARSHALL-CORNWALL: great pleasure to-night 
welcome here our Royal Medallists and also our other distinguished guests. 

Our Society has today awarded the Founder’s Medal the leader the 
Mount Everest Expedition 1953, now Brigadier Sir John Hunt. You will not 
expect say very much about the ascent Everest, for part British 
history like and all You have read the book Everest; you have 
heard the lectures; you have seen the film. Society takes pride and, 
may say so, very legitimate pride the success last year’s Everest Expedition. 
played large part the organization and carrying out that 

want tonight say something about Sir John Hunt, mainly because 
not person who says very much about himself. Incidentally, the 
Medal had already found its way Sir John Hunt’s family before today. 
Ninety-five years ago, 1859, was awarded Sir Richard Burton, the great 
orientalist and traveller. One hundred and one years ago penetrated into 
Mecca disguised Muslim and, company with Speke, reached Lake 
search for the sources the Nile. Now, Sir Richard Burton 
was great-uncle John mother and John Hunt, you might say, 
following his great-great-uncle’s footsteps. 

John Hunt great soldier who combines two shining qualities one 
person: born leader men and also brilliant organizer and administra- 
tor. When was young officer used call that “staff Nowadays 
they give the more ponderous term logistics. can say that John 
Hunt both inspired leader men and master logistics. venture 
predict that John Hunt will climb high his profession has already 
climbed among the icebound crags the greatest mountain range the world. 

must now plunge metaphorically from the mountain heights the depths 
the ocean, and that itself another illustration the wide range geo- 
graphical activity which our Society endeavours encourage. ‘The Patron’s 
Medal this year have awarded Dr. Neil Mackintosh. Dr. Mackintosh 
the Deputy Director the National Institute Oceanography, and fitting 
that our Society should have recognized his work seeking out knowledge 
the oceans because every year more and more the land areas the world 
become explored. Between 1929 and 1935 Dr. Mackintosh made good many 
voyages Discovery and explored the southern knows all 
about the oceans and about the denizens the deep; fact, our leading 
knows all about whales. have good authority that the first cetologist was 
chap called Jonah, but did not know anything like much about whales 
does Dr. Mackintosh. His point view was, perhaps, somewhat restricted 
depended too much inside 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, besides our Medallists are honoured the 
presence representatives two very distinguished learned societies. 
have our honoured guest Dr. Edgar Adrian who has already spoken us. 
When our President told had make speech tonight after Dr. Adrian 
really received rather shock nervous system, and when learnt that 
his particular line was the physiology the nervous system, was tempted 
ring him and ask him for prescription! Dr. Adrian, you know, one 
the greatest physiologists our time. His services have been recognized 
the award the Order Merit and the Nobel Prize for medicine, which 
shows that his reputation international. course can find out all that 
looking Who’s Who. But there are many things about Dr. Adrian, great 
many credits his name, which not appear Who’s Who. May just tip 
the corner the bushel and let some the light out? 
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When Dr. Adrian was College, Cambridge, 
where now presides Master, got his Blue for fencing, but did not 
allow athletics interfere with his studies because succeeded taking 
Honours less than six out the subjects the Natural Sciences 
Very few people take more than four. Dr. Adrian, course, President 
the Royal Society. Royal Society the senior and far the most venerable 
the learned probably the most venerable the world because 
claimed its Charter from Charles 1662. 

Besides Dr. Adrian have with Sir James Mann, Surveyor the 
Works Art, Master the Armouries, ‘Tower London, and until 
month ago President the Society Antiquaries. Sir James Mann is, 
suppose, the greatest expert Europe medieval armour. Last Saturday 
there was installed Canterbury Cathedral the presence the Archbishop 
and the Dean, the armour the Black Prince, replacing that which for six 
centuries had hung over his tomb. the guidance and skill Sir 
James Mann the armour has been reconstructed completely was originally 
and now back its old place, identical replica, hanging the choir 
Canterbury Cathedral today. Sir James Mann recalled life that ancient craft, 
the craft which Shakespeare told King Henry 


armourers, accomplishing the knights, 
With busy hammers closing rivets 


Sir James Mann represents here tonight the Society Antiquaries; that 
say, represents that body skilled research workers whose efforts 
reveal much man’s past this earth. work has thrown great 
light man’s progressive utilization land; they have thrown light the 
influences diverse geographical environments the evolution human 
culture. Geographical knowledge received great contribution 
archaeology officer appointed the the Ordnance Survey. The archaeo- 
logist and geographer must work hand hand. has been well said, think, 
that archaeological research the spade mightier than the pen, but archaeo- 
logists are liable let themselves for good deal unnecessary work unless 
their work guided geographical and geomorphological knowledge. 

now pleasant duty ask all Fellows this Society rise and drink 
the health our Medallists and guests, and when say mean all 
the guests and not merely the two have mentioned, but everybody whom 
welcome here this evening. 

Brigadier Sir Mr. President, you have done the very signal 
honour asking reply to-night behalf the Medallists and Guests, 
and feel all the less worthy because found myself the most 
awkward position being absentee medallist this afternoon. You have made 
about some very flattering remarks, for which thank you most humbly. 
provides very welcome boost morale which rapidly sinking. 
live surrounded family friends and guests, say nothing wife, none 
whom show the appreciation which expected! Only recently young 
member the family, daughter Jennifer, aged six, when were alone 
turned and said: you know, there really are three boys the 
listened expectantly—‘‘two cats and you.” made all the 
more depressed, because our two cats are neuter! 

Now feel, and very pleasant feeling, that duty, behalf 
the Medallists and Guests, say something about how much owe this 
Society. day year ago, June 21, were our way back from Everest; 
arrived Katmandu, and think safe raise now what was that 
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time very delicate political problem, almost crisis. You will probably 
remember that there were various immediate reactions the fact that had 
got the top the One them was the question, which think 
some people devoted undue attention: Who got the top first? was 
was Hillary? And then you will remember wiser counsels prevailed and 
was accepted, and has been accepted since, the work well-united team. 

Perhaps you would like know what we, the members that team, felt 
ourselves the night May 30, when all knew that and Hillary 
had got the top Everest. may say were rather pleased with ourselves. 
thought had done quite well. But did that evening recognize the 
fact that was not only ourselves; was, fact, the culmination the work 
Everest great many more before us, those other ten expeditions 
who had provided with all the experience and the information from which 
benefited. Looking back the whole story the first ascent Everest 
last year, bound say that think that time our reaction did not really 
embrace the whole truth. sure not enough was said then, indeed has 
been said since, about the debt owe the sponsors our expedition, and 
all those expeditions which went before, including preeminently this Society. 
wish pay most sincere tribute all that they have done. ‘They provided 
the continuing inspiration for all the repeated efforts get the top Everest, 
quite apart from the other spheres exploration which they were the main 
inspiration. and think most particularly last year—and had personal 
experience it—and the year before, provided the overall direction the 
planning and preparation for this expedition. ‘They, and particular this 
Society, supplied the amenities. can never pass the house the Royal 
Geographical Society, whether foot car, without remember- 
ing the months end when used arrive there daily with head bursting 
with ideas what was done, and afterwards leave there with brief- 
case bulging with the uncompleted outcome the day’s work. 

Not least, there the aid the organization undertaken Society such 
this which has wealth experience and knowledge stored its portals, 
and which can, and does, muck help young people out and find 
the wide open spaces the world the way carry that spirit adventure. 

And most all would say behalf our sponsors, they provided 
continuity which linked all those eleven expeditions throughout the whole story 
thirty-two years. And much more important still—and this really the 
burden what have say to-night—continuity for the future, because the 
ascent Everest finished and interest lies the future. Dr. Adrian has 
asked question, and answered most admirably, about the future. 

would add word about the future exploration and mountain-climbing. 
have heard asked many times: ‘‘What remains done? Surely when you 
have climbed Everest has ‘put paid’ adventure? There nothing else 
the world know that there deal done, and all the more 
because Everest has been climbed, because with that object achieved great 
many others can now enter the arena, intent filling the gaps. 

would also like reinforce that saying that regards Everest sure 
that true perspective the significance the Everest story lies not only its 
place history. has been recorded, and possibly now 
text-book form for all the young read, whether they like not, for they 
will probably need answer difficult questions when sitting for 
tions. Nor does the significance the Everest story lie the immediate and 
widespread thrill gave great many people everywhere the significance 
the story lies the encouragement which gives great many young people 
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everywhere; the inspiration gives them emulate, not the extreme 
heights, depths latitudes, but the wide gaps between them, the spirit 
adventure. 

Perhaps this all rather trite because speaking converted audience. 
however noticed programme that the press are present, seize the 
opportunity rub home what believe the future value exploration. 
will not dwell here the value expeditions from the scientific point 
view. But would like mention what believe most fundamentally the 
future adventure. There great place for adventure life, and 
emphatically against those who hold the view that hard living and are 
things the past. not agree with those who say that now have gone 
far along the path progress want use our knowledge increase our 
comforts. believe that there great need for tackling the problems today 
with adventurous spirit, and quite sure that this spirit cultivated 
stripping off the conventions life, stepping aside for while from the busy 
world and making time think; and then come back fortified and ready 
take the problems life with one’s sense values readjusted. 

And the other value which there for exploration that provides 
common ground for like-minded people all nations and creeds meet and 
exchange experience and cooperate. Only few days ago wife and 
came back from Moscow where met admit all too few but repre- 
sentative few—of the explorers, the geographers and the mountaineers that 
great country, and found them delightful, interesting and interested people. 
only wish had had more time not only talk them over caviare sand- 
wiches and vodka, but meet them the Caucasus, the Pamirs and the 
Shan. sure there need pursue that avenue entente cordiale between 
all peoples. 

Finally, would make one more, perhaps obvious, point: there are educa- 
tionalists this room would make plea that they should not concentrate over 
much the academic scientific side, even too much organized games, 
but allow time and space for the cultivation the spirit adventure latent 
our young people that may enabled grow and spread its wings. 

With that, sir, would behalf the Medallists and Guests thank you 
very much for the hospitality extended this occasion. 

Sir John Hunt has apologized for not having been able 
attend the meeting this afternoon, but result now have the pleasure 
presenting him the Founder’s Medal the Royal Geographical Society. 
Medal awarded you, Sir John, for your successful leadership the 
Mount Everest Expedition. Your leadership was exceptional. 

Although Sir John Hunt now Assistant Commandant the Staff College 
all hope, Sir John, that your climbing days are not yet over and that you will 
still take part many further mountain explorations. 

Brigadier Sir difficult, Mr. President, choose the 
right words which thank you for this great honour you have accorded me. 
You have expressed the wish, sir, and the hope that there may the oppor- 
tunity doing something more the realms exploration and mountain 
climbing. would like take your mention the fact that only the 
Assistant Commandant the Staff College. shall, therefore, have back 
duty tomorrow morning and see Commandant and ask his permission 
get away soon possible and climb the second highest 
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THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
Lonpon, 
FELLOWSHIP AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


The object the Society being the Promotion and Diffusion Geographical 
Knowledge, has always welcomed its Fellowship thoss anzious further 
this object their interest and support, well those able take more 
active part the work discovery and exploration. 


The Bye-Laws provide that candidate for admission the Fellowship 
the Society must proposed Fellow known him and 
seconded another Fellow. Further, that candidate not eligible until 
(or she) twenty-one years old, Commission Her Majesty’s 
Forces (or she) matriculated student University the United 
Kingdom the Self-Governing British Proposal forms can 
application the Director and Secretary. 

Every Fellow required pay election either Entrance Fee 
and Annual Subscription for the current year and Annual 

fee 

The Entrance Fee and first Annual Subscription may paid four quarterly 

each; the Entrance Fee and first two Annual Subscriptions 

paid four instalments each. Thereafter the Annual 

may continue paid four quarterly instalments each 
two half-yearly each Entrance Fee and 
may paid instalments only where payment made 
Banker’s Order. Half-yearly instalments shall due the January 
and the 1st quarterly instalments shall due the January, April, 
July and October. 

For who are under the age years election the Entrance Fee 
shall reduced from The Entrance Fee and Annual Sub- 
scription may paid four quarterly od. each the 
Entrance Fee first two Annual Subscriptions may paid four half- 

yearly instalments od. each: thereafter payment instal- 
ments above, Entrance Fee and Annual Subscription paid 
instalments only where payment made Banker’s Order. 

Fellows may compound for their Annual Subscriptions any subsequent 
time payment less for each Annual Subscription paid excess 
five with minimum £20 efter 

Fellow entitled vote enjoy any privilege the Scciety 
while arrear. 


covering the terms Associate Membership provide that— 
candidate must less than and not more than years age. 
(or she) recommended Fellow, University School authority. 

attaining the age Associate become eligible for 
The Entrance Fee shall waived provided they have been 
Associate Members for Otherwise Associate Membership shall cease 

All subscriptions are advance, the January each year. 


The privileges Fellow Associate Member include admission (with 
one Friend) all ordinary Meetings the and the use the Society’s 
House, Library and Map-room. eutitled receive copy 
Geographical Associate Members have the choice receiving 
either The Geographical The Geographical Associate 
Members may not describe and have vote Annual 
General 

giving details the Society and copy the Charter and 
will sent application the Director and Secretary. 
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